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; oorwnodatron. . »Hth Dutch break* 
wat end the services ot pur 
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,Hntr. Ami'RKan rcvululion, • 
. u .|, 4r revolulions before it, . 
grated both a subslati- • 
‘Jinciuturc and a lil*raturo 
. least two of the doou- 
Lilie at the heart of black 
J nil into the first of these 
the autobiographical 
of two ex-prisoner®, 
and Eld ridge Cleavor, 
y,J;d much of the niumcn- 
ft'pj resolulionaiy ‘.bought 
„nd helped to launch Che 
*n; -Aith a world-wide audf- 

Na* these -documents have 
Md by another, in some 
ihiost equally remat’kuble— 
i Dt other. This is revealing 
i much for the conlrltoiUlon 
mAci to Ihe theory of revo- 
Dt tu the analysis of Black 
but a* the record of « human 
ilily developing under condi - 
l«t rente stress. 

ip Jackson's achievement Is 
kiL convicted of robbery and 
usd to a maximum security 
be has succeeded In turning 
(live account an experience 
tas destroyed almost nil those 
m undergone it. The intro- 
« slips too easily over his past ; 
sizing Jackson’s initial situa- 
ad hiv criminal experience it 
diminishes his achievement, 
m himself can face it squarely 
*1 fell into this garbage can 
oucoilc stupor and they just 
I he lid" But initially, he re- 
irith wtreme bitterness against 
Wwn in which he found him- 
tt pressures brought to bear 
^ prisoners by the prison 
tt^nulous mixture of the 
B'lttltd the repressive, licit vily ‘ 
^Y’.'Jcism - nearly destroyed 
toiwn .abort*' be began the 
¥ repeatedly 'JoT^eiting- the 
Bity of parole which (even 
I lor a degree of oxnggena- 
i «i tWl1 looks very 

£ ‘ ? xysteniatic attempt at 
J^dion. His early letters 
do not survive: but they 
be extremely negative— 
|R,? f Jd* experienced young 
Bernina! being crushed by a 
to contain and, by 
gjjjii ultimatoly to destroy 

BftjbHshed tetters the residue : 
■bPS*®* B reflected £n the 
^dialogue with’ Jackson’s 
KCTjTPfffli-th® core of the 
- 1 ° 0,t - At ’times Jack- 
KjJJ««y aware of and even 
Eu ■ ttW , a . r ds the drtemnm of 
^t generalion of Black Aitierl- 
unparaliejed ffax 
«Ki w (he sooiat Situation, 

. he Is brashly 
*hc compromises that 
^ -*° hwAo <0 remain 
in White America. 
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The raid on ,he San Rafael roar, room la* A» e a* fan before Judge Hate) «'«>< dead. 


Soledad Brother 

The Prison "Letters of George 
Jackflon. 

Introduced by Jean Genet. 

290pp. Cape-, £2-50- Penguin, Paper- 
back; 35p. 


lee loc*wood s' 

Conversaiion with EldrMgc CleaVer 

129pp. Cape. £1.50 (paperback, 60p). 


THEODORE DRAPER t 
The Rediscovery off Block 

Nationqllam 

. 211pp. Seeker and Waiburg. £2.10. 
LEE RAINWATBR i •- 


general. T his -prooev. can be seen 
thruugti a correspondence involving 
a u-uniber uf outside sympathisers. 
Part, at least, of the foscinalon lies 
in the way in which Jackson pula on 
a different face for different correv 
pLindenb-. Throughout this section 
there b *i strong sense of n 
pj-rsonality developing and ci" 11 ** 
tug. in spite of the anuMi 1, , ■ 

lion in which Jackson fouiid m u 
self after being accused of the r.iuichw 
of a White guard- -an offence cany- 
ing a mandatory death penalty under 
the Culiforniun penal code. To otw 
of die White sympathisers heSjwng 
to organize his defence, Jackson is 
the self-taught Intellectual, flexing his 
intellectual muscles by trying out. 
new ideas based solely on the reading 
which lie h ns been able to undertake 
on his own behalf. 

As Theodore Draper points out, 
the 'parallel between the experience 
of Black radicals treating prison as 
a revolutionary academy and the 
young self-taught socialist 'workers 
of the lurri of the century is very 
striking. To one of bis Wiiitc law- 
yer*, Jackson is the fnodei Bkicfc 
revolutionary, steadily gaining confi- 
dence in the inevitability of the revo- 
lution ; picking up the rhetoric from 
the outside world und repealing the 
litany o,f defiance: “Someone is go- 
ing to be hurt, my friend, when it is 
' over someone is. going to toe hurting 
bad and it won't be us.” Bui with 
Angela Davis the mode is different. 
Writing to her. Jackson can speculate 
on the motives of those Blacks who 
are manipulating race to divide Black, 
and White radicals ; indeed, he cun 
go farther, and exfires* doifbl* about 
the realities of the challenge Ijhat IAlo 
. Panthers present to White society 
. . :Wi'i|ing about the Chicago killirijs, 
hc comments tnat "«|her lltey didn’t 
really . believe tftcir own spiol cm 
they huib Ouf some sort, or ■ death 
w4sh " and ho compares Panther 
. discipline nhd • effectiveness un- 
' favourably with that of the- Viet 
Cortig. To his young brother 
Jonolban he U .lenderly paternal, 
trying to oultivato hi® skills and 
form his atfitwdes so tint he will 
function as « Wnd of surfogate. for 
the yoting Mock revolutionary pe 
hinweif oannot be. To his lawyer ho 
vaunts bU willingness to malko any 
sacrifice necessary to the revolution, 
Inchiding -bis brothers bfe, But 
when Jonathan actually precipitates 
that sacrifice by the raid, on a court- 
’ rboni In which, a judge was Bnt'UA* 
I. napped and finally .k Wed, along with 

■ young J.afckwh’ himself and another 
Black convict— add Angela Davis m- 
• diteolly compfomised-^Ge^ke Jack- 
stm is reduced to despair, Unhke 
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KrtT 9 ' -PA swntioh 1 ahd that 
ih«m' he Is 
an'todlviddaf. 
it Is Jackson 
fflji on seif sfestJHifr 
E-tW- Jackson teases.; at 


JOHN A. W3LUAM8 : , V Speeches, Interviews apd a.L 

The King God Didn’t Save . Malcolm X. 

Reflections on the Life apd Death of Edited by George Breiunaft. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 184 pp. Pathfinder Press. 

i21pp.. Eyre and SpotUswoode. £2.50. : (paperback, 80p). 


MALCOLM X i . . ( Beldhd CW*Hp' V* . .± < dircbtly^^nh'^ 

By Any Mean, Necessary ’ W«* f * 

Malcolm a. . nnACR HALSELLt quence, Thepast must^re^lttCn; 

/leitrop RrmlmafL, GRACE .HALSELbi I!_ * «.•: >.m>1u must snnaar the 


£2 50 Soul Sister ' • 

. : 209pp. Collins. £1.5(). , 


quence. The past mustibe rewritten ; 
lie and bis family must appear, the 
■ penfect revolutlcn&ries— any ■ 
enjtea'to his mother as anything, leas 
Aon the ideal royoluticnary’s motort 
i aro to be deleted frojti h is coiro®j)on<L 
• dn^r -Burtifp JifKem b«H6 Jhn! 
neither, he ndf they are steel^ardened 


1. Jackson teases,; at 
te^his igthet'S grief 
Robert Kennedy pro- 
warty sharp scolding. 


hi| P °f rages 

£ tej A^ m ^ c{t y 

^ ?°« a 'dadlN- 

greatest fnterett 
l 9 **?!* skteef this extra- 
£^%«ietwe.'>,Thc ted- 
wher aod son mirrors 
***&*& bet^eefi 
New Deal and 
reyohi- 

1 of^wensily that 
S, T oy^adowing the 
second half of 

^^^^.,J4^k4pn ma tUjrtig, 

/^Soom: - add hit 
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Shaw and Conrad ... . . •• 

Bernard Comfeld and IOS • • 

Jacques Monod and Francois Jacob . » 
John WiHetfS ;/*, 

Roman Fishbournfi • . ;; -vj - ^ 

; Letters on 4 The Orotic Sdp » Ca P^ ooks ! 
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ED STATES 


'■'biv '■I i- WiljjriUj^ ,i immIi.i n| 
H«» link. pmu-i uni's 1 1 of 1 1 a cviifi 
:u loll of iii’iIIl'o .' iials h.i Ji.ii,.' u»oil 
Uu - »r brains in c>.'itpc irnrn Nu- ioiiIlt- 
i:i| poviriy i.f i he phtteo. .mil fr«un 
flini-e lofii's uliicli in hh ixtmiK 


f . m W , : ' i r , Mril,u are niHj charactejiMif ««r Hie 
,V! f < Iwiicr Klin w ro: « .W w, hv ; hut 

lliL >0111115 f ■t.Ori'i* l.ri'ksnn I Kit. f.imi >L 


I he young < icorgc J.icksnn. I Jus form 
o» npiiug oiii (as i» e.m he presented) 
Jct-jit Mr. WiM i at i is from physical par- 
linp.tihin hi .my nt (Fit: tie a Hi in slra* 
linns iif tlie heyday of the civil 
rfslil , > movement ; tn juiJ^e by this 


hiiiia'Jf U'Ciij'iii/es iIksc prnhlcms is 
esulent in ihu r.irhcr vlespairingly 
flippant way in which he (reals sonic 
*'i Ice I iickunud's i|iicsiioiis. Inter- 
spcrsetl wiih the cracks arc passage-, 
I ha i nre Fully characteristic of the 


there are Ion many that arc banal n> 
p«'.s ill's ely misleading. 

Particularly characteristic of an 
e\ile literature is the extent to which 
the conversation reflects an isolation 
from reality, By 1972, Cleaver 


book, his characteristic oance was ^ roni realily. By 1972, Cleaver 
before the television sc!, highball on *. ir 4- ,ues - •' fii wrist Amerika will be ripe 
haml ami denunciation on lip. fur counter-revolution, and Clcavei 

As I he hook progresses, ihis stance w . ilJ «* M ™ 10 wk ,ibcrt y M 


As Ihe hook progresses, ihis stance 
is increasingly shown to be a defence 


meehmkni u i „ . re • . iwec-ihindlc dandy " revolution, 

mtblianisni, ultmc effectiveness Mr. ( leaver makes ritual obeisances, 

WllliiLIUS liinisrs I nri)uv .l.xi«ki n. . i - i.. ■% . ^.t 


Ihe head of the Panthers in a 
'* Yank cc-di iodic dandy " revolution. 


Williams himself grows to doubt. Rot 
hi* uncertainly helps to provide an 
edge to his analysis of the dilemma of 
King, a man himself frequently dis- 
turbed by self-doubt. It enables him 
to be perceptive about King’s di Acui- 
ties at various lirrning-poinis in the 
development of the civil rights move- 
ment; but it also provokes him to 
simple cruelly — for example, in the 


mum UUVM| 1 UVVX| 

ciiNlomury in early Panther lilcra- 
Uire. to Chairman Huey Newton, 
then still in jail, adding to ihe 
roll- call of his virtues the rather 
surprising talent of concert 
pianist. Since the conversation, 
the Panthers have exhibited another 
characteristic of revolutionary sects 
under stress, by splitting. Their split 
has been a particularly painful one, 
wnJi street shootings nnd claims by 
the Newton faction (hat Cleaver is 


currency he gives to the rumours ?iK? n JS , £ n 1 ft al C,eaver ,! s 
about Kings sexual indiscretions. In fci ] ^ as a po, - h 

these passages he is Join* liiil* ±.P t r I s ^L* consequence ls 


these passages he is doing little more 
than indulging in the pastime of re- 
vealing feet of clay, which Americans 
of all kinds appear to fed a need to 


i l.i * *' ,,v uvnvc » 

to make Cleaver's brave talk about 
the possibilities of radical collabora- 
tion, based on tho continuing 
strength of (he Panthers, ring espcci- 


•7 “ • 1 lo a *o airengrn oi me PanUlcrs r ncesncci- 

«c on Iliw idols, 'll,. King who ally follow; but ibe my fowhfch 
emerges from this portrait is a man he oresente h 1C FVAClt Irtn Jtn.ir A( . AMs. 


----- * iib j-wiivg vruu 

. emerges from Ihis portrait is a man 
plagued by contradictions, who 
grasped some essential truths about 
the situation of the Blade American 
, but could not apply them. He was a 
n*nn who might have been rather 
than a man who was; the Nobel 


i - ' m ’ — «»■ "IIU-II 

ne presents his position makes one 
nnlf suspect that he knew in advance 
that the Panthers were doomed to 
disintegration. Yet the exile’s first 
commandment is that hope should 
not be abandoned. 

TJ® collection of material produced 


Pnze winner without the courage of u ^ ec4it>n of material produced 
convictions. There is a good deal Ma! t: 0,m x is 6ven . slighter, but it 
of caricature in this, of course ; but if * lrs . , e , powerful impress of that 
the constant ambiguities of the pre- formidable personality— the man, as 
sontation make the book a good deal ° tea y'® r Ppj 5 ft. witti whom all Blaoks 
Jess than convincing ns an assessment can ld ® n yfy because “he represents 
of King, as a disguised spiritual aula- symb ., °‘ transformation By 
Wography it has value, even power. Any ,™* Necessary contains 


The generation of youna -radical' S? 1 ?*, °* Mn J C0, " l! s writings in 

who fq Mowed Kins afo brokf whh S?ih tiff"# Wl,en J 1,e had broken 
him over the issue of the «« of vi« r» ” ^f US |rn 5 and started his own 

leuce nlso hel^d to desfrov X S f - ^ rl ®n‘ A ™rlcao 

of mind of many of lhe^lder wkh whl^ ,he Marxifits 

generation of Black v- ihe infeJIce- ii.i. - nto contact ,al 

tuals like Williams and ordin-rev S ! S * iS , ^fWible; but even 
Wivi'duais Jikc the older /'icLon “ 9* ,n,p ‘ 1cr of trips 

aii'ke. Eld ridge C’Jeaverwas promin ^ "l pa u rncu,Hr whili ne 

ent among diese radicak ■ bn^a hril!f ?f W tt lb ? Maghreb. The bulk of 
account of conversations w?th hinf S ^ dwa *7" tryin « 10 

taped and transcribed by Lee Lock’ 2?nhLrl!j C *5 per n n . CC8 to !he 

wood, does not contribute muchto- a Irw d^haff Morion P P °i t - S A^ ° d <0 » 
wards pn understanding of hk ore nal WorgoUen episodes of 

sent position. The lanes wcr e P re * nv ?S5™ rt £ ia Africa*, like 

cowled In Algiers, w£fc SLJS fcifu r » ho9t ?*« ^ Staor 
his way after jLniS ^l ■ M.l* ^ 


_ ... rHI Mvumi nriim 1 1C 

saw in the Maghreb. The bulk of 
me material shows him -trying to 
apply these -new experiences to the 
problems of Harlem politics, «nd to 
already half-forgotten episodes of 
Western involvement la Africa Jlke 


made his w I" trying to assimilate these 

riilhcr than Wum to aTSitarnl^ ynrl°us nevir Influoncea .and squirt 

Es? 5 ~aT‘™» 

&^q$Stg- SS&SiSa 


is is deprived »»f the oppnrtuniiy of dc- 
igly vcloping ihcin in l he cun text of 
mic events in the United Stales in the 
ter- laic I9 (iUs. As it turned out, the 
pc- bullets out him down in the Audubon 
the ballroom when his thinking had 
hut readied a point that allows any radi- 
m cal tu defend almost any posiiion hy 

reference to one or other passage 
j|n in his writing or speeches. 

idi in The Retli.wovery of Black 
on XuiiuiHiliun. Theodore Draper 
,’cr quotes Malcolm as saying before his 
pc death I ha t '* my whole life had been 
vi a chronology of changes **. Mr. 
at Draper’s own analysis of the shifts 
a 1° Malcolm's attitude nnd his attempt 
in. to square ihe circle of his triple self- 
:s, identification as Black, Muslim and 
a- African,' is one of the most effective 
n, passages in an uneven but generally 
le hdpful account of the origins of 
er Black nationalism. The Initial scc- 
rl tions of Mr. Draper’s book are no 
n. ram**-’ Uwn a useful sketch of the 
rr rfl,, ls of Black nationalism ; tliey are 
t s helpful chiefly as a guide to an area 
it where those who are seriously imer- 
!, es,cd c™ now go straight to the 
y .source material made increasingly 
s accessible by the presses .specializing 
. in reprints. Nor does Mr. Draper 
^ add much to tho perennially 
I interesting topic of (he conflict bc- 
. tween Marcus Garvey and W. E. B. 

, DuBois about the direction which 
. tnc Black American should take at 
■■omenl when emancipation pro- 
vided him with the shadow of liberty 
without tho substance. Where he 
docs make a valuable contribution is 
in his attempt at a sober analysis 
of the various theories of contem- 
porary Black nationalism and the 
implications of tho alternatives that 
have been advanced. In particular, 
ms^ examination of the concept of 
nationality in its application to the 

hSpfuf fln sitl,ation k CXC€edin giy 

Black nationalism has been built 
m part upon history and in part upon 
territory; it has an affiliation with 
exile nationalisms like Zionism, and 
in «»me degree to the situation of 
coloma 1 peoples ; but it does not fit 
^edse y into any of these models. 
The attempt to make It do so by 
cramping its limbs and placing ideas 
on the rack deserves, ami receives, a 

x!r OSC i> exail1inaljon ’ What prevents < 
Mr. Draper's work from being eVen i 
more valuable is his tondcncy to loc- ( 
Jure— more precisely, to chide Black < 
writers on ui dr Jack of understand- J 
Ing of socialism nnd of working-class i 
hfetory. Moreover there jg a failure l 

S? >1' SW s 7 de to understand j 
ge forces llhat animate the younger { 
Black nationalists. “ If fimthsy is a c 

h re »iii/’ 1 . fo wVcs £ 

ism ?hSfw ai !?^ y 0 Maok HatiomiJ- 

h f*P “• to understand P 

“SJr. I , he „ r ^ hty . for H is n S 
subs utite. Buht is precisely on this ft 
point that he fails ; the forces that V 


- drive many of the brightest and most 
f committed of the younger generation 
i to reach out for solutions that Jo 
: have such a .strong element of fantasy 
l remain a closed book to Mr. Draper. 
I This is not a criticism that can be 
■ levelled at Dhc study produced by 
' Lee Rainwater and Ills colleagues. 

: Behind Ghetto Walls, an account 
of an investigation of Ihe situation of 
Black families in the PriieM-lgue 
ghetto of SI. I.ouis. It is in essence a 
i collection of extraordinarily vivid 
and thorough reports of the texture 
ot life in a public housing develop- 
ment, held together bv Professor 
Rainwater’s analysis of ihe implica- 
tions oi the reportage. Among many 
remarkable passages pci haps t he 
most extraordinary is the account of 
a session of “joaning”: the riluaj 
exchange of insults between a group 
of young men, full of sexual imagery 
and scarcely suppressed threats of 
violence. The function that these ses- 
sions perform in terms of releasing 
tensions is vividly brought home ; the 
content (which is fully reported by 
one of pjic fieldworkers who was pre- 
sent) defies description. 

But this is only one of a scries of 
sharply-etched portraits of indivi- 
duals in situations of stress— in par- 
ticular, the critical issue of the stabi- 
lity of the Black family unit is exam- 
ined with the thoroughness it 
deserves. The situation of the child 
growing up against a background of 
chronic family instability, indulging 
m casual sex-play with his peers; 
the problems of an adolescent girl 
trying to make die best of a situa- 
tion In which the toss of her virginity 
is a foregone conclusion nnd the only 
question is the price that she enn 
attain for it; the rootlcssness of the 
young man growing «p in this back- 
ground, 'bugged in one direction bty 
the attempts of parent-? nnd adults in 
the wider community to pull him to- 
wards respectability and in the other 
by the pressures of contemporaries, 
menaced always by the dangers that 
virtually destroyed George Jackson- 
all these are illuminated by the tech- 
niques employed. The full use of the 
Investigators' reports and the reliance 
on description, as opposed to statist i- 1 
cal analysis, dra-ws on a tradition - 
(hat goes back to some of the 
great studies of American soei- i 
plogy in die 1930s; its valid- i 
ity is once again triumphantly vindi- < 
cated by this book, which helps to < 


i w <«l who tried i ft 

ern reporter, Grace u** 
l '"K l>r«s 

bfc in ihe ghetto; here- 
by cosmetics and fcgjjj 

Jhc ventured with iS? 
by n jungle of HaS' 
had npt bargained fofv , 

banality of day-tod iva 
«h®tto r I. thcrcijL 
Ward here ? ", ch. - j* 
discovering for ih e ^ 
practical difficuliies JJ 
■Harlem), ft was ^ 

rather ihn n the physical 
had initially obsessed 
finally drove her back 
New York. Makings^ 
in the South, .she discoid 
first time whal the naciU 
lions of the 'Southern «* 
relations had been for && 
women. One of ih*] 
gentlemen, hitherto bout 
their other capacity ng 


ship of fools 
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„ of AccutmlablUiy 
<S |nr> of Ihe Pueblo Affair. 

H.ffie and Jenkins- £3.75. 


comic if it were not so ire 
ming up the blindness of! 
of good will towards lien 
life on the other side oik 
line. For Mrs, Halsellthaj 
was cathartic; she begui 
those realities ; and alliuql) 
ticipation in rudimentary di 
activities, portrayed attbed 
book, is sometimes embws 
its naivety, it comes froofly 
Since publishing her bod 
is of value chiefly as i| 
awakening of one While AM 
something that existed uodrrH 
for her entire llfclime, sbeM 
to wife the biography rij 
Evers, Ihe Black mayor » 
Mississippi. His life, an on 
commentator on Amerinw 
tions has remarked, jusjk^ 
important in the nalton, '« 
epitomizes the posribili^ti 
American system olfprm 
yet provo adaptable fli k 
of a ncMrleded minorAy. 1b 


, , ' '"--I IIVIIM ill 

explain tho gerif Jnto which George 
Jacfron plunged, saved only by tho 
accident of -prison from sct^dcsl me- 
lon, but Ironically ft, be destroyed 
fJJ st a* a point where he had rescued 
nfmsolr from the ,fni^ in wiii.-th »«««.. 


LI ^ «<• IWII IITM-UCU 

himself from the fate to which many 
or Professor Rainwater’s subjects will 
undoubtedly succumb. 

Another gulf divides the world of 
Pruelt-Igoe from the world of White 
St. Lotus and, indeed, Black ghettos 
in every American city from their 
wiute twin communities. One indi- 


of a neglected minority. 1^ 
Registration Act wbkb 
election of Mr. Evers sad 
officials In tho South 
innins one of tho lasting 
of the Civil Rights f 
that it offers the oPPorU, 
to real power, n goal hetdi 
by Blaoks of nearly «wW, 
opinion. In this pr®*® 1 J 
tin lilies of which still W 
unrealized, lies one of t»®J 
—but perhaps the h«l“» 
and White Americans m 
ally, as Theodore Drajw 
“ get rid of their fantasies i 
each other". J 


[iTTifuii slutckcd American 1 
the United Stales 
£h parlies would be further 
K rending A Mailer of 
Ilk. ancxccUcnt accoun 
t„K lead PB «P to l4ic ca P‘ 
JsX Pueblo by North 
ik imprisonment and mis- 
,1 of her crew, and the Jtplo- 
jKWiivres that led finally to 

a spy ship- -that is. she 
jfcmmic gear capable of 
up information on North 
ijitcraft and shin movements, 
eri " S P. V ship convey an 
ion of quiet, predatory elfl- 
[ In Pueblo’s case the Imprcs- 
Lkl be false. The most intercs- 
bnwM damning section of the 
Lis with the muddled prepa- 
id the vhip for her cruise, the 
lienee of her oillcers and crew, 
‘failure to provide any rcnlls- 
ufor her military support and 
iifl should she encounter 
Korean warships, which she 

capture of Pueblo was ft 
blow m the prestige of the 
■’ary, q force which, us they 
the South, had been “cat in’ 
i the hog " for a generation, 
til to the Navy’s pride was, 
Matter than that inflicted on 
ay by the Galley case, 
twig ago the U.S.S. l^itvrencc, 
foyer bearing the name of an 
American commander, pulled 
from a cruiser in the Medltcr- 
i and broke out tlie .pennant 
i Give Up the Ship These 
Lavrencc's lust words as he lay 
on the deck of his ship, 
& down by a British cannon- 
; k'launfl navu! lieutenant 
at Iht’ pennant nnd sighed: 
'ItfiiieUplhe Ship, unless it’s, 
wJuifly necessary." 



Dialectical 
Christianity 
and Christian. / 
Materialism 

TH B RIDDELL LECTURES; 19^9' 

B- C. Zaehner 

TtedialeptM materialism oFMarx 
•andEngels has usoally been ... 
^onsidoedtotallji opposed tu 
Chnfilianity, : foe tel»gion,,Marx ni d. . 
-is ‘the 6pfom^tl« pwdcV , 

■fewever, rfwWB :* 


there Ubothdialectic’ and 

‘materialism 5 . He presetus an ' 
onginai and Umpiring sketch of a 
philosophy concerned tfith manldnd 
and with erelvOon.- jgop: f . 

Caesar ahd: 
Roman Politics 
60-50 B.C. 
JalhesSabb^n-Clara 

.This book is concerned with Caesar's 
rise to power in 60-50 b.c. and 
examines the relevance of his Galliq 
gunpaignfo t^cpoliricaJ situation in . 
Roipe.i U comprises a bout 400 . 


Who msltcs tocicerdse hi$ 
own historica l jodgement on the ■• 
origin*! evidence. Paper covers yji 


Marriage 

Susan Ferrier 

: |5 I 7^ dw,th AN introduction 

. BY' HERBERT FOLTINEK . 

In SussinFerner’fi Marriage, first 
published lor.8i8, the Joys of happy 
n^a^ejare contrasted with the *• 

; evils arising from au imprudent 
march. The afTectiormte heroine 
awids the errors of li«- flippant ‘ 
English niathcr through her own 
. moral refinement. Despite its overt 

aidiumpra, the hook contains wIL 

■ raiftKlsafigunli'arid vividly drawn • £ 


1 Emmeline 

:THE6BPHAN OfrTfiE CASTLE 

Charlotte Smith ; : 

. • phanottc Smith’d first novel created . 
r a seiu^dqri on its appearance ip 1788. 
Jane -Atisfon drew on EnuneDne for 


America's 

Heroes 

Itl«S HANQ,NQ MODELS OF 

maS ,NAMER,CAN 

magazines 

Theodore P. Greene 

Tnc author urea American popular- ■ 
nugazines, p« rticriUrly in the period 

*890-1920, to ahowthe’changmji - . 

image that Americans have lidd of 
themselves. By looking at what sort 

WP&V%rf* 15 : ■ ■ 

Carries Russell 


Seasonal 
Influences in 
Soviet Industry 

Raymond Hutchings 

The slowdown jn Soviet growth in 
recentyears, and signs ofthe ’ 

convergence ofthe capitalism and 
^MUst syrtenw, redirect attention . 
to the physical ertvironment within . 

which an economy functions and of 

- wtuchJbe seasons are an integral .. 
part; This Study examines the 
performance ofSoviei industry from 
• “|6 seasonal angle. Its conclusions .. 
are relevant to Soviet evolution 
generally and to seasonal problems 
encountered by other rapes of 
economyand oth*r countries. 3 fine 


PORTRAIT OF A MANV-SIDEP 


iBil 


Walter Scott wrote of f a tale oflove 
“PPpy conceived, and 


with a firrrtness of pmdl, 9P d . 
HveUnea of cofouri.ig, which beloo gl 
to the highest branch of fictitious 8 
narrative.’ £4 • ' ; : 

OxJbr#£iifm Navflt- V| . 
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The Navy thus concent 1 ales on 
the surrender of Pueblo by t om- 
mandcr Lloyd M. Bucher, who was 
painfully but not severely wounded 
at the lime and whose ship's arma- 
ment consisted of just two .5U calibre 
machine-gun*. 

The cardinal point emerging from 
A Matter of /In vit inability, how- 
ever. is not the degree of Bucher's 
culpability in surrendering but the 
evident need for a thorough over- 
haul by the Navy nncl the other 
armed services and by the G-.I.A. of 
the whole business of what is called 
“machine spies”, ships like Pueblo, 
the Samos ' (Satellite and Missile 
Observation System) space-craft, the 
YF-I2A and the SR -7 1 aircraft, suc- 
cessors to the U-2 or unhappy 
memory. 

The Pueblo was part of this organ- 
ization. She wus sent out to cover the 
Korean coast near Wonsan at a lime 
when North Korea was in a parti- 
cularly belligerent mood. Yet Lieu- 
tenant Edward A. Brookes recalled, 
“Wc looked at the peaks and val- 
leys of the North Korean moves ”, 
which included an attempt to assas - 
sinate the President of South Korea; 
'• We decided tliey wouldn’t affect 
the ship at all.” As justification of 
this attitude, the Navy pointed out. 
before and after tho fact, that Pue- 
blo would be cruising in internat- 
ional waters where no hostile ship 
would dare threaten her. 

Tlie story of Pueblo's preparation 
for her cruise— the irresponsibility of 
those who sent her into hostile wat- 
ers armed with two machine-guns, 
the inadequacy of the machinery for 
I destroying her secret equipment and 
training, the failure to make certain 
that adequate protection was avail- 
; able— is -a sorry tale. It is remirns- 
; cent of those stories of Navy com- 
placency and inefficiency dial f>U- 
1 tered tiirougfh the censorship after 
i Pearl Harbor. 


Did the ship enter North Korean 
territorial waters 7 Tlie Johnson Ad- 
ministration asserted that it had not, 


at least at tlie liniment of encounter 
with Noilii Korean gunboat*, and 
Mr. Annhrisicr appear.* ro .sustain 
this point. Nor is there any believ- 
able evidence from ilit North Korean 
side that Pueblo ever did enter such 
waters. The issue raised a lot of 
noise but really was irrelevant. 
Pueblo did not have to be in North 
Korean territorial water lo pick up 
the information she wanted. 

Perhaps the only sections of the 
book in which the U.S. Navy and the 
American people cun find cause for 
pride are those dealing with the crew 
in captivity. Initial mistreatment 
developed into torture. Only one 
crewman, unnamed in the book, 
broke in the sense that he apparently 
was -prepared to out bis fellows 
in return for immunity from brutal 
punishment. Bucher, who emerges 
as a strange character, may not have 
been a commander of the tradition of 
Lawrence or John Paul Jones, but he 
resisted, physically and mentally, the 
pressures brought upon him. He was 
astute enough lo realize dial the 
•• confessions " and “ Interviews en- 
forced upon the crow would be 
regarded in the United Stales for 
what they were, the result of torture 
rather than spontaneous admissions 
of guilt. 

Yet despite this honourable record 
of Pueblo’s crew, the questions re- 
main unanswered. Why was so o' 11 '- 
cull a mivion given so inadequate 0 
ship commanded by an officer who 
had never before held independent 
command ? Why was it sent out at 
all at precisely that moment In 1 Amer- 
ican /North Korean relations? Why 
were the aircraft, which might nave 
driven oft the North Korean gitn- 
boals. armed for nuclear rather than 
conventional strikes? Mr. Aimibrw: 
ler docs not give the answers. But he 
asks the question.'. The answers 
must come from the Navy. 

This otherwise excellent book Is 
marred bv what might be called the 
1 * Lice Whi/ ” school of writing. Hie 
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story is exciting and terrible. enough 
to sUnd.biy itself.- “ 


A New Companion 
to Shakespeare Studies 

Edited by KENNETH MUIR and S. SCHOENBAUNI 

An invaluable guide lo alt aspects of .Shakespeare studies for university ami 
college students and senior pupils in schools. This volume contains a great 
deal of new material, particularly with regard to the playhouses, dramatic 
technique, nnd the text of the plays. Cloth £8.60 net 

Paperback £1.20 net 

Chaucer's Prosody 

AStudy of the Middle English Verso Tradition 
IAN ROBINSON 

Did Chaucer mile Iambic ponlametcre? Since Ihe 18th century scholars h*n» 
debated the question. Mr Robinson accepts Chaucer’s longer line as 
pentameter, but argues that the usual notion of pentameter must be ohanged 
His study shows how the English Chauoerlans from Hocclcve to Wyatt form 
a coherent prosodic tradition where there la usually thought to have been a 
breakdown of continuity. £4.60 neb 


Lancashire and 
the New Liberalism 

P.F. CLARKE 

In this study of Ihe liberal revival in Lancashire, the cockpit of Edwardian 
elections, Dr Clarke suggests that the Liberal Party, far from being played 
out as orthodox theory suggests, was actually a vital and representative 
political elomont. He supports his Ideas with voting studies of the NorthWfB* 
covering the period 1 886-1910. 'Mr Cln&e ]nu written, .a subtle and elegant 1 , 
book. 1 Max Belofr in 'l'he Daily Telegraph , £6.00 net 


st might look West 
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BV. HACKER , . 

^ of Ihq Amerlcnn Era 
Sidgwick and Jackson. £2.50. 

tosricRn Republic’s maturity 


not so willing. A lourist in ihe small 
towns of the Wcsl und South; or, 
indeed, in upper New York Slate, 
would reject Ibis. There, lo lake 
one example, no one likes the Viet- 
nam War. But people have soul 


“uviivnu Kcpumics mammy nam war. nui people 

measured" by the num- their sons to it. they will not coun- 
Nb predicting its inevitable (enimee u shabby end : too much 
s™ 1 Wlr In. this Odd The blood has been spilt. - They mu y be. 
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Jonathan Bennett.. 

This book discussralhw^PJ^ 
the company of three 
meaning, causality, ob|0^™g^| 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume. 
Bennett seeks to bring ^ 
understanding to (he 
three philosopher* not by F®gM 
an amply-rounded jwiw* 
thought bur by mating 
grasp the logic ofsomeoft« ,B n 
significant writings. £3 5°:- . 
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. IJliS> u . OIUOQ fl.is utKM ,r* 

itw American Era is one of Mr. Hacker contends, a basically 
J- Andrew Hacker’s deflal- Isolationist people. Bui ihe pledged 
■Ujedls llial-plague American wort f G f the United States means 
Hhc race problem, the great morCt ft seems, in Elizabethtown, 
aliens arrogant freedom to iq y. In the Adironducks. than ■ it 
I he traumatic expert- n ^ an ' s ; n ( ft e grC ftt cities. . Isolation 
‘ UK Vietnam War — utc excel- thcre n ot mean running out. 

fasrt w- sr J5 

“ R ^“ 3 ■ r fo. C ft 1 -whfo“ well as blaok. rich no loss 

tie 'nampleg^Huid the head- with the greatest al J ,he ! r ”* l * rn! jJ 

Wf-saf It is fdrtoqeiriyitp 

G.B.S., N.B.C. and wrIte off ‘ 

'JL* coti^ot, well-or^inizcd Mr. HackcrS .treatment of the race 
, : • • '• problem, pessimistic though it is, may 

1 - !' ■ c °inmuhlty be the strongest section of his book.. 

, RrtuL. a *. to ^ r - Hacker’s He ™ an inability to solve the race 
fhe hnly 1 leading to 

fa A tofrtca or, m terms retreat ” accompanied by efforts at 
ttoporland. Any- resistaDCe and repression ", Certainly 
*e SStion Ad move ta M 
aiK ? tb . er direotion. . But. in doihg so. it wrh 


With donnish condescension the 
Author concludes that " most people 
-while as well as black, rich no less 
than poor— arc not terribly clever 
or creative or venturesome . But 
these people won a continent, went 


^itVln “ aiKJiocr 

ff it -*S»^ more optimis- 
Stfr foforT.; neb pfc frith 
DBlief In 

i aS** 1 ^ ho,se i Americans 
-..Wre as Sit mv > . -t 


tlflbvwviii * ; 

have to overcome both the common 
sense of die average American and 
his belief in what tos cdwW 
fpr in the .world. The book «&Jted 


j /ynencans fckr - j n t he world. 1 ne olk» « 

^Sy’UlSi Tw^ r ‘ I ^ acker of With lively, quotable phra^s Miich 

'jTbejrare no! prt- raus t have made Mr. H®^ e £ a 
S P .^yf-;>!w tbwl anil JgStar figure at. HrttoUyhg- 

h&1, toPtj o n that r^lm of freedom wjhch 
jtilteJjSS 1 »U ills and Americow can . never WyVf ■; £ 
^ rm8 ' H<i fine, well-rounded 
W Short, e with only one w g ne 5 • Jf A 1 5^; 

IhfiBKSf* mttteofy. Wimtlg true. The young Mf* r a ‘JSw 
^B g^wtriaLpir-Uon of kig about, the 
piU ktitbority.” The dSnotuAratsbos, *e tospgel 


more conformist, loss free 4han bhoir 
seniors. The young’s great weakness 
in America, and perhaps elsewhere, 
is an ■ inability 'to absorb or even 
countenance ideas from outside. TI19 
young are parochial bores. 

The chapter on “ Corporate 
America" is nt once- the most and 
least successful of Mr. Hacker’s 
attempts to define American 
problems. He is accurate in 
his estimate of the tremendous 
power and influence of the 
great corporations. But when he 
■starts In talk about (the men who run 
them, the corporate elite, he is on 
shaky ground. It is a bit like reading 
Dickens oh Stcerforlh. One feds 
that Mr. Hacker doesn’t know these 
men, or anyone like them,' and has 
drawn them very badly, ; . 

On'- the whole, however. Mr. 
Hooker’s direction of America’s 
problems is accurate and .incisive, 
superficial at times, bpt never dull. 
Tbit Wcakne^ lies ill the conclusions 
he draws. from the situation he obs- 
eribe#;. In the future, "Amerlcnns 
• will no longer posses font spirit, 
which trafrtforniB a people mto a 
citizenry und turns territory into a 
nation “ Tlms. Mr, H«:ker. Those 
past the agb of fifty wHi recall that 
similar things were written about 
Britain in d 1930s. A lot of books,, 
including oiie by a future President 
of .foe United States, predicted foe; 
imminent defeat of Blilwn for Ihe 
, same reason ; a loss of spirit.' .Such 
books sliH were on foe Sheh«w . in ; 
1940 When foefe same, ppople stirred 

thenwclves >n foe greulest renais- 
-sance of national spii^' foal mod«n 
historv records. .Howewr. iiM- Mr. 
Hacker's hook foe ' books did no 
harmupd (hey flight havp dun^ fome : 
good. All deniMrA(M«;ne^l:tliegoad. 


Miners and Merchants in 
Bourbon Mexico, 1763-1810 

DA GRADING 

In this pioneering study Professor Bradlng examines (he means by whitfo 
Jos4 de Gftlvez, tho dynamic minister of the Indies, hoped lo transform 
colonial administration. He also analyzes the .structure of commerce and 
silver production, the role of Spanish immigration which controlled colonial 
trade and the great enterprises which' dominated Ihe mining industry. 

£6.20 net 

Roman Granaries 
and Store Buildings 

G.t RICKMAN * ' 

Or Rickman studies the structure and organization of ftomflrt horrea ■■ . ■ 

(granaries and slore-.buildihgs) which are found In civil and niilltary setting® 
throughout the Roilfian World. The book ia fully illustrated with plans and*, 
photographs of the Surviving structures which range in distribution from tho- 
Near East to fiorth England, , '■ 

24 pages of plates, 06 line dlagtama ; ' ,88.00 net 
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in Isaiah xl: 13-14 . 

A Study of the Sources of the Theology ot Deutero- Isaiah 
R.N. WHYBRAY 

A detailed study of -two ver*e*ie ken.fr om thatsectlon ofthe book of Isaiah 
oicilbed to tlte auonynious prophet generally known as Dcuteco-Isslali. ' 

Dr Whybray examtitf* how hmch thjs prpphW was Infltlepced By the _ ; 
Babylonian religion, to what extent His teaehidg eatoi4 from ... 

hi his awit religions tradition, and whether he developed for thfe fiw w »n 
Judaism h clrar-cut monptheteitt. \ . ... • *. f 2,ao ™ 

j’ * 1 . , - j.* , ¥ * *• v ^ .♦ • , ** ' ■ • * * *• * , ^ t ■. 
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BOOKS 
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W H ALLEN 

William Hanley 

BLUE DREAMS 

A fluttering first novar about passion 
— 1 treating that welcome snslaveinent 
with a brilliant wit and wicked 
accuracy — BLUE DREAMS is 
kaleidoscopic and funny, a master- 
piece of freshness and invention. 

£ 2.00 


Early surveys of the natives 


colonization 


WILLIAM Pin V: 

Ihe Poll lie: 1 1 Aiiuliiini nr Ireland 
227pp. £5.25. 

ARTHUR YOUNG : 

A Tuur Jji Ireland 1776-1779 
Volume I: 47npp. 

Volume II: 401pp. 

Edited by A. W. Holton 
£9.50 the vet. 

Shannon : Irish University Press. 

MORJTV A VICAR ST : 

The Republic of Ireland 

241pp. University of London Press. 


Gerald Walker 

CRUISING 

Night In Now York City. A man 
prowls tho Btroeis and perks killing 
homosexuals. Gerald Walker's debut 
ba vary tough book, hard to take- 
impossible lo put down. 

El. 75 

Michael Harrison 

FANFARE OF 
STRUMPETS 

Covering the same period as his 
sucqessful LONDON BY GASLIGHT, 
1801-191 1 , Michael Harrison haB 
written a remarkable study of " lha 
Golden Age ol Whoredom ", that brief 
but dazzling Flowering of the Grand 
$ trumpet. 

£2.75 


A John Hull's eye view of Ireland ill 
.Stuart and (icurgian times is given 
in the first two of these three books. 
Each rceords the impact oil a member 
of the conquering race of islanders 
who obstinately refused to be 
English. ITic first witness, Sir William 
Potty, had no inhibitions about 
disciplining the native*, for their own 
good. When this versatile conquis- 
tador arrived in Ireland in 1652. as 
physician to Cromwells army, he had 
already knocked about more than a 
bit. Cabin boy in a merchant ship at 
fourteen, he broke -his leg, was landed 
in France, and so impressed the 
Jesuits of Caen by tbc excellence of 
hw Latin that they educated him iu 
their college. Next he studied 
medicine at Amsterdam, and read 
with Hobbes in Paris. Back in 
England, he became professor of 
anatomy at Oxford and of music at 
the Gresham College, London, and 
Vice-Principal of Brascnose College. 
During the first seven years he 


spent in Ireland he carried out the 
Down Survey, commissioned to 
facilitate the distribution of land 
forfeited hy the rebels and awarded 
to Cromwell's Ironsides. Petty got 
his .share of t Ids plunder in the 
shape of a nice slice of Kerry. He 
studied the Irish in (he manner of a 
not unkindly settler considering Red 
or Peruvian Indians. The Political 
Anatomy of Ireland — probably writ- 
tea in 1672 but not published until 
1691, four years afler Petty's 
death— illustrates vividly how Crom- 
well's contemporaries .saw them- 
selves as righteous masters of a 
lesser breed. The interest of the 
"poor Irish” was, Petty held, 
" manifestly to be transmuted into 
English " and to give up their lan- 
guage, it being ** not now necess- 
ary ", They lived in a " nasty Brut- 
ish condition " and were “ properly 
enough called Papists ”, led by 
priests of *' Small Learning” whose 
"Preaching seems rather Bugbear mg 
of their Flocks with dreadful stories 
titan persuading them by Reason or 
the Scriptures". Potty conceded of 
these barbarians that " their Lazing 
seems to me to proceed rather from 
want of Imployment nnd Encourage- 
ment to Work than from the natural 
abundance of Flegm in their Bowels 
and Blood ”, 

This reprint of Petty's revealing 
study is a facsimile of the first 
edition and it includes a monograph, 

" Verfcum Sapienti ", in which he 
gives "an Account of the Wealth 
and Expcnces of England and the 
Meithod of raising Taxes in the most 
Equal manner ", HU thirst for fact- 
finding — was a pioneer cartogra- 


pher and statistician-— make* him 
useful as a guide lo social and 
economic- conditions. 

Arriving a century after Petty, 
Arthur Young shared his passion 
for amassing -information, and in the 
fiiwl volume of this facsimile of the 
fourth ( 1 892) edition of A Tour in 
Ireland (the original appeared in 
17H0) he gives a detailed, technical 
account of farming as lie .saw it on 
his rural rides. His own failure as a 
farmer in England did -not prevent 
him from becoming a successful 
agricultural writer, gratefully turned 
to by general ioius of sludcnis of the 
Irish scene just bo fore the Un-ion. 
But jt is the second volume which 
holds most general interest. There, 
discussing -people, religion, manners 
and customs, lie presents a signifi- 
cant contrast to Petty. Like the 
earlier observer, he finds much to 
criticize in the peasants. They swill 
"vile potations of whisky ” when 
" good nourishing beer ” would 
make Ihem harder workers. But he 
peers into their " cabbius " with a 
kindly if patronizing eye : 

Mark the Irishman's pula toe bowl 
placed on tho floor, the whole family 
upon their hams around it, devouring a 
quantity almost incredible, mlic beggar 
seating himself to it with a hearty 
welcome, the pig taking his share as 
readily as toe wife, the cock-s, hens, 
lurk ics, geese, Uic cur, (lie cat, and 
perhaps the row- and all partaking of 
the same dish. No man can often have 
been a witness of It without being 
convinced oE tho plenty, and I will add 
tho ohearfulnew that attends -it. 

Where Young differs most 
markedly from Petty is in his atti- 
tude to -the Ascendancy. He de- 
nounces the little country gentlemen 


" vermin of u c i lte . IctiLEG \Tt : 


find themselves j n 
even in the bosom m 

He is ESSJlp 

prewed “opeekinf TL 
! s proro!4; J J 

is abhorred and 
He grows eloquent ft 
declaring as. j, mm \ 

£5 * “* & 

A landlord in Ireland 
invent an order which 
labourer or cottar tiara i 

exeouic Nothing iau'S 

imliirwted submission. % 
anyilvmg tending lov-utd, ■ 
may Dun-ish with ha 
horsewhip wiali the mwSJ 
tly : a poor man would fat 
broke if -he offered to lilt, 
ms own defence. Knots 
spoken of in (he coamn'm 
that makes as Englishmaoi 
lords of consequence have M 
that many of Wieir cotUnn 
themselves honoured by 
wives and daughters sent fa 
bod of their muster j a ouiM 
that proves the oppression rij 
siuoli people must five. 

Here Young was no dri 
by the boasoful language di 
t'he gentry ; for, as bu edx 
comments, " in the antler d 
Hie purity the testimony toil 
poor Irish's) high standard ii 
i-mous ", 

Morlcy Ayearst offmaq 
postscript to these m fa 
sonaJ records. He deals, U 
and without bias, with fety 
background to the presail 
the -twenty-ax Counties sj 
manner in which they arefrt 
today, 


I cJley Head. £lfl °- 

tancfii of those who have 
to svhreh this 

. ,mucI. Isabel Colcgatc 
. page of explanatory 
.page full of high drama, 
ion and private tragedy, a 
APB the events of O rlir do s 

age of fifty. Yet 

! Brazen 7 hreshonl con- 
no action and spans 
few months of her 
ic explanation for this 
imbalance, and for the 
gc in mood and tempo, 
i occur lo Miss Cole- 
cducaled readers on 
nopsis; an illegitimate 
rought up hy an elderly 
Kingly welcomed into 
m and the arms of his 
hiuped by her powerful 
a poK:ioal thro-ne. caus-. 


her father's side. She i mends to 
become a docloi . bravely argues 
against her sophisticated contem- 
poraries that abortion is worse than 
a debutante's bastard (it is still 1951. 
remember), and weeps secretly over 
her hopeless love for cousin Henry, 
a charming drunk who brings his 
London friends to slay at Orlando's 
idyllic olive grove. Agatha is also 
tolerantly fond of her stepbrother 
Paul, who has been rather a problem- 
boy with his homosexual, possibly 
even communist, friends, but has 
now married tycoon Daintry's 
daughter. 

Will Orlandu help in the takeover 
bid by Daintry of the family firm 
at present dominated by brolhcr-in- 
Irw Conrad (Crcon) and pompous 
heir-upparent Stephen V For a man 
who has been a Cabinet Minister, 
Orlando is remarkably naive and 


ing her biolhcr a sod and a bit ahead 
of her times in describing the bl nil 
tycoon Daintry as " fabulous " ? 

Nothing settled. Orlando returns 
with relief to hnlj. ostensibly con- 
cerned with death, with doing justice 
to the memory of his guardian King 
by reading some hunul homosexual 
diaries, and with getting lo know 
Agartv.i. Bui again the young dis- 
tract him— elegantly lazing by .swim- 
ming-pools. telling him how awfully 
nice he is and how terribly inadequate 
they all feel, having delicious dinners 
with condescending local crime dc 
la crime, and providing him with a 
beautiful model girl — of whom 
Agatha is frightfully jealous— for a 
final sexual fling in Florence where 
they go to " very expensive places " 
and Orlando buys *' vei? expensive 
siilk scarves. His death is sudden and 
peaceful, and Agatha looks like being 


urianao is rcmarsuDiy naive hiiu iiesi.vi-«i,uiiu 
unconcerned with the business of made unhappy by Henry 

■ I In n I ... U.. tUi-.il 


hv h/r nowenful power. His visit to London, and to Perhaps, in her third and final 
, ibrone caus- the family stronghold of Mount volume. Miss ColegMc will succeed 

W S S Sorrel (Thebes 7) appears lo be in revivifying her Sophoclean skee- 
WfMf sRnmo5he he entirely laken up with distantly toiv-oleariy. we are lo exproi family 
S f t. »«ter brina ahnoM genial participation in the social feud in which the figures of C onrad, 
fflitz fo et le hiS whirl — he is certainly cheered, Stephen, Paul. Hcmy and I Anita 
if 'anJ mS>Uc liChit though it's hard to see why. by lavish will do more than exchange banalities 
i Toff Tvfannus upper-class junkets at which " feel and laconic, well-bred innuendo. Bui 
Ski™ ' were on the tables to some extent, the justification for her slow move- 

ilra Dreoured for the lonely bottles of champagne were liberally ment-presumably to suggest an 
OrkTndo of disposed among them, and two large Alternative set of values to the 
date's second volume lo jars of caviare had been appropriated worldly rat-race of Orlando king. 
ffof ™ful end™ l his from the nearby buffet and were and also to convey some reflection o 

hra2fr.nLd.b~ 


and laconic, well-bred innuendo. Bui 
the justification for her slow move- 
ment— presumably to suggest an 
alternative set of values lo the 
worldly rat-race of Orlando King. 
and also to convey some reflection of 
t>he twilight beauty and serenity of 
Sonhocles's last play— lias sadly 


hh^eascJu ruined house hetog handed abrnu". This, sad to fhc twilight beauty and serenity of 
mn hillside And If t'he say, seems to be Miss Colegates best Sophocles s last pl.iy lias sadly 
lofi great Greek trngedy in effort at conveying, in what one sus- escaped her talents. The wnbng 
idrss is a valid Formufa. then peels to be an attempt at Powell style, seems merely vague and trivial the 
frnie has certainly done her the heyday of that sad forgotten nostalgia snobbish and silly, and clt- 
Egffcthe parallel and give social phenomenon, the Chelsea Set. lainfy no reader who was not pre- 
** upper -class English Nor is her nostalgia always suftl- viously intrigued by the character of 
lando's seventeen -year- ciently precise- to conjure up the pn- Orlando win feci moved 


David Sale 

COME TO 
MOTHER 


The Big Fella 


Goon it will ba possible lo ' deep- 
freeze " peopre — then bring them 
back. This book is about someone 
who does. ... . Bizarre, terrifyingly 
prophetic, it is a novel; for today— * 
a warning for tomprrow. 

r £1.50 


1 rebuilding the smashed J.R.B. and 

Michael Coll hi? — Ttic I.ost Lender- . . indeed the Whole Republican move* 
371pp. Sidy wick and laci.son. £.V50. "J® 1 *? He was then twenty-six years 
0, d. and this mail from compara- 

Taking „i,h „ md lady in | K r Sg "S 

. 0 “ t 1 K C Du 1 j!u . , > 11 v jf llor on] y a su P e rb adminislrator-lt was 
noticed on her grand piano a silver- lie who organized the massive Renuh. 
framed photograph of Midiacl I lean Loan, though ]r was dc 

Coilms. Somewhat taken aback, for Valera who collected most of those 

h?- kl f 6 !h * il L d ? r S® * Chc TrQubics " ?; il}ews of war in the United Stale*! 
• her father had .been a prominent but also a general of intelligence 
Unionist, he; inquired W’liclhor she capable almost single-handed of out- 
had known C ollins per.somilly, but wining the highly skilled and experi- 
ahe hnd not. He asked her why, In enccd British Secret Service. With 
that case, she gave his photograph do Valera usually in prison, hidina 
?wcfj prominence. "Ob* she said, or n America, ‘he rStlh mn ih§ 
when l Was young all we Irish girls Anglo-Irish war of 1919-1921 and it 

were In love with Miok Collins." was he .who was sent to London to 

Mias Forester xtos born in Now negotiate the Treaty in the latteV 

.Zealand m 1936.' fourteen vears after year,- .• V 

1 , JllB flan tk . a'm .1 ,L»-J I . — 1. _ . • ^ 1 ■ 


Provincial politics 


to is a valid formula, then 
ikple has certainly done her 
reserve the parn Mel und give 
ndKatic upper-class English 
-Orlando's seventeen-ycar- 
ui^iter Aaatha. a tough- 
, shy. dedicated Antigone, 
ion the first page to rally to 


ciently precise- to conjure up die pn- Orlando will feel moved or impressed 
viicgcd idlers of the early 1950s— by the superficial figure whose grace- 
surely Orlando's convent daughter ful departure is described in this 
Imogen was a bit precocious in call- volume. 


Bob Thomas 

THALBERG 


iff-- 


"I 


:■ , , - . . — ^ r-..™...,../, uni nmuifi iik iujjihv SKiiKU anu exoeri- 

Bob Thomas she hnd not. He asked her why, In enccd British Secret Service. With 

•J ‘ tha l caM * she gave his photograph do yiilcra usually in prison, hidina 

SELZIMICK ; such prominence. " Ob ” she said, or in Anrerica. he really ran ihe 

3KLA,rilVIV when I Was young nil we Irish girls Anglo-Irish war of 1919-1921 and it 

Tho hiory of the stormy career of a ■ . w C , re ^ ,ove Collins." was he .who was sent to London to 

riiari who personiflad the label - 5?”? ",? s born in Now negotiate ihe Treaty in the latteV 

'■legend". ^Zealand m 1 936.' fourteen years afte* yeaT,; . 

! • . 1 £ ^‘ 5 ° hjm^ mlril oon/roi^bv 61 ^ 111 di Pj amac ) I Qnd 

T7 ■••• — obviously in love with Kim, and this T/2?iiSS.- pe t ,,ftp “ lh °. strQU « est 

Bob Thomas - ilv* 8 hor biography a warmth and L? ol? 1 ® 1 “ s ^J 6r Jdded for 

" • tenderness t^at arc: cndinqUnft. The ,-Qcw»e f 

'THALBERG Fella- to -the men 'He led* U rken j lefl d » Chamberlain, 

iriMLOCKU .jiLslg^'s fighr Tor. fteedom,. to tht I sec, ! r « 1 (°r 

jlrvlny Thatbafo Was the "BoyWondor - ' Y/as Laughing Boy. He two torn«^JSiKu 7 ,? rtai ! lly the b®»» 

of Hollywood. ”, Hla early Bifoceis, , -htelaiames hea«y i summarize the that time. They 

famdstlc aqhlevpmBnl, IdbalfnarplaBe, ; <rf .-..thgl ; J charisma which extreme * or thc more 

and linlimely deathwere. all part of ' • : 'Oonws across from, the pages offihis tiSL i a °u * 

a-Io^end. In Ih Is extraordinary , j^celtem jMo^rfvphy. much the be^i callv ^wlil h ^ S y f J " 

bregiiaphy, the legend comei to lire. ‘ of CoHiim. that has ; appeared; louder of MmselLtho 

alsoafirtU W feSSi 
2 1 - V, -cla^ historian, who has done a great in arms. One senses that his death 

Compiled^ ^ ‘ -• ‘ re^rtob, bom pezsOttaKnd >n W)bMsh |nav.ha ye m> ir]e ^ 

Dr« Phvlllc and PKarkor/l • i? the Drebives .1 -Shfe.U fortifnatc irt alteqsl .gg , i r®Hef,- : , . .. , . . 
DrS. Pnyills and Ebornard bOf timing for had -she written v lit von'; ' I'.- ■' 

Kronhmiufl ::\:VSSC^Sffi'SS#' , "* , Si 
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MARTIN WALLACE ; 

Northern Ireland 

50 Years *>f Self-Government. 

192pp. New I on Abbot: David and 
Charles. £2.25. 

I bis is a (timely book, not concerned 
wuli Ulster's present .troubles, but a 
dispassionate survey of the achieve- 
men Is and shortcomings of Provin- 
cial government since its inuiigu ra- 
tion, wiLh suggestions for (he future. 
AdmiHing Glut the Act of 1920 gave 
Home Rule to Unionists who did 
not want it, with effectual control 
oyer the other half of the commu- 
nity who wanted Independence, he 


which also cuts acroa 
pabtent of industrial 
that political WoHT-riu i 
equally ineffective. .. 

Jfe explains the iiwdwjj 
rdalions between the PfWS 
British governments, « 
moot irks to keep is 
Hrilisii legislation, bul la 
mod ifjiing the liraiuK® 
served ” (o Westndfldef.Hjfi. 
the steps by which w f 
dally conservative Sw*®" 
eminent has achieved * 
aysitem of initiative aw* 
social, cullural and ecw<w* 


m and place 


TJ WflDLETON : 
fttofl : • 
Minson. £1.75. 


Bti the charuclcrislic tono 'ivary ''living Ui allmv tihal.- But his rather awkwnrdly bBfore in, ior 
rok of art which sets -out to p,irLbcular aOhiovcniont here Is of a instance, The .Golden ft veiling. 

* [j* own raison d’etre is m ,>rc pasibivc soot : hie has mamaged, j t j 8> vli-ougjh, the oumiilatiive use 
> Tfae failures or limitations ag-Jr^t Bhe odek.,- to make real and . these subsidiary skills to -nuke 
form seem loo bitterly moving toe mundane dilemmas of a boWl toubhina 

b be attempted seriously:, writer unrtWu to fed that his own Tn? 

self-examination might art. in terms of the scope anti enewy and- urgent a e 

f whole enterprise collapsing. w jth which he can handle it and In iparkable nowl. M 

% or fantastic, i and hcc ot Ihe world In is attempting to th e wobm riae wy i n ■ Mr. 

enough of the clever romnrehcuxl. can ever Itope to Middleton, ftn eleven books, nas 

^irony arid Ingenuity ctin approach Ural level to wtoloh Tolstoy . a^led Mature kM^^portarit 

^ to make it all look like arid George EljotraMit- . noveL 'hetfred 

^Middleton has never Chiles Stead is^r^oredAWe ; m> of 


rwty who wanted Independence, he while hampered, in fiB V 1 

emphasizes the good record of the too strict Treasury to make it all look like 

Storanoot government, cspeciaUy in London. He finds the po»«!*»Qley Middleton has never 
dealing with ks less enlightened Ulsiter M.P/s at WesldwW® «*n a novelist concerned 
locaa authorities. Hjs chapters on the factory, because ihe tmd 0 f doubt, or that 

political parties and the "basic pali- ness of their consfiluc«tf* expressing it. His virtues 
tigo-rehgious ” division of ihe Rrov- hands of their StormQf* Painstaking authenticity 

inoe are clear and mformaUve. He parts, while 1 neilher 

sees both sides often frustrated by really ohecfci the North 

their extremists, and particularly re- budge*. He suggest ■ 

»rets the lack of m official opposi- 

Hon. Hie Nationalist Party has not 
escaped firbiq sectarian loyally. 


apd urgent wlridi produces a re- 
markable novel. Perhaps— in view of . 
the unobtrusive way in. which Mr. 
Middleton, an dleven books, has 
added stature to the form of the 
noveL 'helped to keep important 
areas of feeling ojien, done much, io 
fact, to preserve the credibility and 


Jd honesty— even if it all 
nutary; Within his chosen 
Mdly speaking, the life of 
wfrOVmbes-^-he wnrlLt with : 


the wtfe and wtfl-meaning cousin fact, to preserve Ihe credibility arm 
are iwn wwinalv recognisable redevance of the art— «U is less sur- 
are 4 a . l /hl e L™§ ft rrav of working- prising. And heartening that -hii* 
tf JaiS ™UT work Tfc cM U in * 

expect— it re caught with, molioulous . IntoUigent— and tmmaly— a manner, ■ • 


would bo happier wife diJWJ fovinces-^-he works with. : n . ' -g 

isirative and less legislaiiw compassion rather than, L ^ I P 

dence rif -Westmifl^- 'JJ i»nache. To write. uIIUk*^ 

(l™ 1 Mf-questionipg novel A 

S Kf tonf,R , ry ^ frtorin. ■ WILLIAM E. BARRETT 
'Ml^dtMaa was a not- . . H o*. 
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The siluiitiuiv. and Uic ddnoue- . devotion. Even morp ^terajing . 
rnenl— ode cunncH Mponk of a n&oki- hare, perijjpsv Is 
t ion— tire unexpected, but never way.wto the talk are! the values of ■ 
Mhikiwy. Mr. Middlot-on is too tifiat cultivated or half -culuva ted 
aware i»f the strange twisLs of ordi- middle-clnsa which he has rendered 
uary living U» aUmv Uhal.- Hut his rather awkwnrtLly before— in, for 
pirLbCul&r adhioveniout here Is of a 
more pasibivc sort : he has managed, 
against Bhe odd.,- to make real and 
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■ K ' " " ' Sow, Initially' - reiuctriht involve-. 

xr "a . ihe ‘ centra! figure in A \ rpeni, as tJrauIa . overcomes her jUBtl- 

“’ t XhohS! is the fiable lear of Konrad, whilo he »ur- 
a^TyW emoUonaTsimpleton: a fcndo« ;tfi ic-MW: - * ,*»*' 
JcSnd^uxxian monk,' he was ungovernable passion. . ■. • •• 
brought up in the monastery after.- To. give; William -Barrett. his due, , 
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WWi M4HIA M'KLIIKNZU i 
Ant if a/. 

20.1pp. 

RA MON 1 1 URN \NIJEZ i 
III Tirnno inniuvil 
314pp. 

Uarcefoni! : Scix Bar ml. 

Boih til eve novels arc studies in frus- 
tration. an understandable ilicnic for 
modern Spanish writers. And in 
both cases the Trust ration conditions 
the structure of the novels, which 
seem to point to the social and politi- 
cal irrelevance of the genre, and to 
hopes for a salvation through art, 

4. M. 'Gudbeitzu is. at twenty- 
seven, one of Spain's youngest nov- 
His first work, HI mermrio, 
was a rehearsal of slyJes, bent where 
closest to the author's mentor, 
Jowe. It w«as welcomed then as a 
promising break from the grey and 
earnest social realism of his seniors, 
but was spoilt by adolescmb nihilism 
and literary pose. Jn Antlfaz these 
teething troubles are well on tho 
way to being ironed out. and one is 
relieved to announce the novel as 
one of tho mast interesting to 
appear In what is cleanly a crucial 
transitional period for tho genre In 
Spain. 

Like El mercurht, the subject 'Is 
the meandering? of rootless and 
oyer-educated Madrid micktfc-olass I 


heroic tradition of political rebel- 
lion. In a first sad and funny 
chapter his origins are traced from a 
noble beginning in IMS through the 
Tragic Week, the C\G/r./U.G.T. 
split and the Civil War to their 
ignominious conclusion in this nihil- 
ist and minor civil servant who, " a 
bit lonely, a bit vad and a bit 
republican accompanies David in a 
life of futile cafd-ciuwling. 

The French wife soon conics to 
.stand for non -Iberian common sense 
amidst all this mess, revolts against 
the ubiquitous paraffin can and the 
protagonists' stupid sense of 


escapes the flippancy of HI \fereu- 
rio by passing off his literary tech- 
nique as his characters' own nihilis- 
tic lucubrations. Thus insured he has 
found a the me — wit and intelligence 
without employment— which gives 
him carle blanche for a festival of 
language. And since the standard 
message of modern Spanish 
novels— no hope anywhere — is by 
now so obviously (rue or too often 
heard 'to have much interest. Guel- 
benzu is no doubt right to advocate 
a new formalism. He is a talented 
writer, and this is a sad, rich and 
funny book about the impossibility 


ItlT fays" of looking at a poem and a poet 


humour, and clears off. Contacts of saying or doing anything. But 
with civilization now broken, the like the diameters, it leads nowhere, 


two relapse into a Ce&iberian :on- and such a vision of futility is an 
venation about tobacco, footbath unpromising starting-point for ft 
"the sill radon ", Harold WiJixon voung writer. 

SMnSh E J?fe"‘ 1 *l'' 1 Hernandez ,ra s born In 

Apams/fi tine. As .part of the mu l... _ . . ... 

traiima-orjrcrlinps of his fantasies, *«S>thelM may have passed h.s 

since (lie quality of Ms emotional since El Tirana uimdvil is to 

life is hard to evaluate-— -David lives s ? me exlen * a repeat of Palabras en 

out his wife’s suicide In some of iho e J_!! l, ! r ? f 1 ? 68 )- Powerful study of 

book’s .finest pages. The fact that S? an,sh P r,son (reviewed in the 

she is alive and nagging, , together Se P {em ber 25, 1969). Hero 

il-SiiI* lU/. „ ...jS,.!®’.. . he niirxiiffl his din-MT™ 


youitis on their way from university 
idealism to spiritual death inside the 
system, David, a bright, young cynic 
completely dependent on his French 
wife, wardens the oily with a paraf- 
flu can symbolizing his by now 
uOKindt revolutionary idealism. He 
« sacked for taking ft to work, and 
aRer this olfmax of revolutionary 
commitment wastes his days in ffcn- 
m- Virgilio CuniL -his friend. 


w-iiih the ipresence within the novel 
of a thematically related, inter- 
woven story of frost rated adolescent 
love and disappointed dreams of 
revenge, adds to the difficulty of 
deciphering Antlfaz ; but all the 
(hemes are drawn to a single conclu- 
sion abend the uselessness of every- 
thing, and James Joyce is made to 
end the novel with die remark 
since we oanTt change ih© worfd 
we can at least change the conversa- 
tion ", 

Tfaj« more or less sums up Guel- 
benzuls own position. Charges of 
bourgeois aestheticism will have 
been preferred -by the social realists { 
perhaps, knowing how these debates 
are conducted in Spain, the censor 
wall have been invoked against him. 

Guelbenzu seems cheerfully 
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he pursues his slightly morbid 
interest in social "marginals", in 
this case the Madrid equivalent of 
e mo ^ s "i the dispossessed sons 
of the lower middle class. The cen- 
tral figure is Bruno, a hunchback 
. asthmatic accountant who dreams of 
revenge against the King of the Bare, 
Demetrio Mu. Mu is removal from 
the streets for a time after a 
mysterious stabbing, and Bruno 
steals his capricorn key-ring and 
makes semi-successful advances to 
n is girl. Mu recovers and wreaks an 
awful revenge, to leave Bruno in an 
unchanged stato of haired and envy. 

This sounds like unpromising 
material, but Hernandez has a 
siirange ualenit for building inarticu- 
late and shallow characters into 
nterwiimg tones without making 
them talk too much like books. The 
matter of his novel is really his 

***? <U ™ IC PW language 
and petty fantasies, and its message 

, fXrS£ Ct l * at <8l f. auIil0r never 

affords us a glimpve of any 
.hoi mat *wW outside this ugly 

f w? n M fe ' T l ] ° elfeot “ Pwwfiil. In 
awonld as incongruous ns Herndn- 

SS (part of Palabras en. el muro 
took (place hi a clandestine jam 

J“ ,‘ W WB come to 

irrelevance of our wm 
defflmfiions of normality, aid 
worat to that, as with Guelbenzu, 
2!S U to be made in fed 

22?, J 0 * * 1 *««hw truth or social 
SS?i y ‘ T* 10 **** «Kk where It 

MS^'rasjas 


0 maiden aunt, you have come to call. 

Do step into the hall l 

With your bold 
Gecko, the lirrle flick! 

All cogs, weird sparkle and every cog solid gold 
And I in slippers and housedress with no lipstick! 

And you want to be shown about 1 
Yes, yes, this is my address. 

Not a patch on your place, I guess, with the Javanese 
Geese and the monkey trees. 

It’s a bit burnt-out, 

A bit of a wild machine, a bit of a mess I 

0 1 shouldn’t put my finger Jn that 
Auntie, it might bite I 

That’s my frost box, no cat, 

Though it looks like a cat, with its fluffy stuff, puittfJ 

You should sec the objects it makes 1 

Millions of ncedly glass cakes I 1 

Fine for the migraine or the bellyache. And this 
Is where 1 kept the furnace. 

Each coal a hot cross-stitch— a lovely light 1 j 

It simply exploded one night. 

It went up in smoke. | 

And that’s why I have no hair, auntie, that’s why 1 choli i 

Off and on, as if I just had to retch. 

Coal gas is ghastly stuff. 

Here’s a spot I thought you’d love— 

Morning Glory Pool! 

The blue’s a jewel. 

It boils for forty hours at a stretch. 

O I shouldn’t dip my hankie in, it hurts ! 

Last summer, my God, last summer 
It ate seven maids and a plumber i 

And returned them steamed and pressed and stiff ti dW 
I ara bitter? I’m averse? j 

Here’s your specs, dear, here’s your purse. I 

Toddle on home to tea now in your flat hat, 

It’ll be lemon tea for me, 

Lemon tea and earwig biscuits — creepy-creepy, 

You’d not want that. " 

Toddle on home, before the weather’s worse. 

Toddle on home, and don't trip on the nurse I— 

She may be bald, she may have no eyes, •* 

But Auntie, she’s awfully nice. 

She’s pink, she’s a born midwife— 

She can bring the dead to life 

With her wiggly fingers and for a very small fee, 

Well I hope you’ve enjoyed it, auntie I 

Toddle on home to tea I • • 
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Carlos Williams r An 
it Arlid 
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Williams have loo often 
rtcihe village maiden in the 
J bs - poor but honest ’. 
tM i so much " victims of a 
- s eAme ", however, as of 
finding himself with a 
behind and an academic 
h front of him and the cry 
*! produce ! troubling lus 
w Up to the late 1940s 
anyone but born writers 
ijih Williams in nrint (*he 
in goi there in tnc 1950s). 
s only lo look back to an- 
te Lawrence's on In the 
a Grain (1926) or Gorham 
nV William Carlos WiKiams, 
rf Slates Poet” (1928) — Mr. 
'uiife sounds like a re-phras- 
iht-to delight in the sue- 
wuracy of criticism which 
lie outcome of passionate 
i. Throughout the 1920s and 
Williams received the focused 
m of Pound, Marianne 
t, Paul Roscivfeld, Kenneth 
Wallace Stevens, and Louis 
k, and their articles are 
I frith the sense that they are 
4 a culture as they write. One 
tMKlhing comparable in the 
is of the various books of 
« by Jarrell and Lowell 
s Mf. and 1951. 
i William Carlos Williams ■ 
wfl 1 '.- Language and Land- 
onsisin another work! : " My 
iw, then”— he is fond of those 
sliffenors " then H and 
*"-“hta he a kind of ofee- 


ronc, describing and inlurprcting dif- 
ferent landmarks on successive tours 
within the city’s limits.’* What he 
means is that his attempt to give 
what he calls “ an overview " of 
Paterson takes seven chapters— 
seven ways of looking at the poem. 
One of the most promising of these. 

** You Can't Steal Credit : the 

Economic Motif ", makes some 
good critical distinctions, but docs 
not oui-distnncc its starting-point— 
namely Guy Davenport’s “The 
Nuclear Venus : Dr. Williams’ 

Attack on Usura " ( Perspective , 
VI i — because it fails lo investigate 
In more detail what it was that 
attracted so many significant writers 
to Douglas and his credit theories. 
Mr. Connrroc throws in the sponge 
with: "It (i.c.. the economic) is a 
motif peculiarly unsuited lo poetry.” 
Jonson and Pope thought otherwise. 

You couldn’t say that Mr. Con- 
a r roe’s si udy o f Paterson was a 
downright bad book, that it would 
mislead anyone or was demonstrably 
wrong-headed. In the relatively slack 
and lalky conditions of seminar 
teaching, ’ some of the poinLs it 
makes would undoubtedly be help- 
ful to the students concerned. Bui as 
a piece of writing, it contains not a 
single memorable formulation. The 
prose risks nothing. “ Effects” arc 
“created”, this “ provides an inter- 
esting contrast " with that, a critic 
"awards Williams a very high posi- 
tion In the galaxy of modern poets " 
(hosv wearily the sentence climbs 
from "awards” to “position" lo 
that dead metaphor). Literary fame 
“ involves having one’s life and 
work thoroughly examined by criti- 
cal searchlights ", “ Eliot, like Wil- 
liams", we are told, "was fasci- 
nated by the idea of descents into 
one’s unconscious . . . But mean- 
ing and interest seep away out of a 
prose as pervious us this, where the 
romantic lift of " fascina-tcd " does 
nothing to define or differentiate 


either of the poets in question, uiitl 
where " unconscious " is the merest 
counter. 

Once you have goi past the feeble 
drawing of Williams that decorates 
the cover of Ullliiiin Carlos Wil- 
liams: An American Artist fit is a 
travesty or Irving Wellcome's splen- 
did photograph now to be seen on 
the wrapper of Imaginations, Web- 


capably written, responsible, sober, 
and -il .« little loo sobest at 
times— perspicacious and critically 
sophisticated. Along with Hram 
Dijkstra's The Uieraglypliirs o) a 
New Speech Cubism, Stieglitz, and 
the Early Poetry vj William Carlos 
Williams, this is one of the very lew 
books on Williams in recent years 
that avoids the soporific. It is a 


method. “ My principle ". lie writes, 
“ lias been to select and concenti ate 
and (with just a few exceptions) to 
select on the basis ot quality.’’ And 
lie sticks in (his. When one .says Hat 
Mr. Brcslin's views are liis own, one 
thinks, for instance, of the way he 
disagrees with J. Hilli.s Miller’s argu- 
ment that, in Williams, all tension 
between subject nnd object disa- 


ster Schott's recent edition of much guide, but one doesn't think of Mr. pears. " In fact lie slates. " tins 
out-of sprint Williams), you realize Brcslin as “ a cicerone His views ' tension is the Marling poun lor most 
yon are in safe hands. This isn’t arc his own nnd what is retold is of his major works. Williams re* 
Lawrence or Munson, but il is retold in firm relation lu a critical mains a seir-divided man. alternately 

repelled by and drawn to l ho 

— — i — " ■■ ■— ■.' ■ * ‘ filthy ’ present.*’ 

If Mr. Brcslin is over-sober, it h 
at such moments as when he labels 
A 1 7 0 * ^ the Prologue to Kora In Hell " spite- 

M PfliirPfl \PM1PYICP. fill” ami “implacable”, the expres- 
J. J. L VC/M't^UC'14- Ul /Rwt-uv . si<|B of « a tjogn^tlc vindictive- 

ness ”. You could say the same of 
Rimbaud’s Let ires da voyant , bu* 
They were confused at first, being well warned you never would. And isn’t Wsl- 

Thai the Governor forbade, by a strict rule, «""*’» thumb-nail sketch of Stevens 

■ . . . , j here humorously -true to the stuf- 

All conversation between long-term prisoners fiW| dressier side of Stevens miher 

Except cell-mates (who were Ills own choice) ; than merely vindictive? And, 

Also, in that mixed prison, the two sexes again, isn’t the Prologue a trove of 

Might catch no glimpse whatever each other “S 

Even at fire-drill, even at Church Service. ] ator> but coyly refers only to 

Selected Essays p.l 1 > "The writer 

Yet soon a most unusual case-this pair fofl^fiili^. 0 Is^lwrt’ba^ 

Defied the spirit, although not the letter, berg, and the letter he mentions Is 

Of his harsh rules, using the fourth dimension one of Dahlberg’s that Williams 

Forpassage tltraugh stone waUs and east-iron doors reprint |„ c "^oeTmoni’ 

As coolly as one strolls acrosp Hyde Park : o ne Dah Iberg expanded into 

Bringing each other presents, kisses, news. a remarkable nltack on the poet of 

Paterson In Alms for Oblivion. But 
« . . . • .i. • j -_j w » ! l* all its unfairuess, it is more 

By good behaviour they reduced their sentence startlingly trenchant than anything 

From life to a few years, then out they went Mr. Breskin or Mr. Conarroe has to 

Through three-dimensional gates, gently embraced . .. say about that poem. Despite iho 

f ’ ® ° ■ ° real and present interest of Mr. 

And walked away togedier, arm mann . . . Breslin’a book, the passage of time 

But, home at last, halted abashed and shaking would bring back the reader far 

Where the stairs mounted to a double bed. ■ more readily perhaps to an " Impla- 

cable " writer like Dahlborg. With 
^ Dahlborg one Is among the pro- 

ROBERT GRAVES phew. 


They were confused at first, being well warned 
That the Governor forbade, by a strict rule. 

All conversation between long-term prisoners — 
Except cell-mates (who were Ills own choice) ; 

Also, in that mixed prison, the two sexes 
Might catch no glimpse whatever of each other 
Even at fire-drill, even at Church Service. 

Yet soon — a most unusual case — this pair 
Defied the spirit, although not the letter, 

Of his harsh rules, using the fourth dimension 
For passage through stone walls and cast-iron doors 
As coolly as one strolls acrosp Hyde Park : 

Bringing each other presents, kisses, news. 

By good behaviour they reduced their sentence 
From life to a few years, then out they went 
Through three-dimensional gates, gently embraced , 
And walked away together, arm in arm . . . 

But, home at last, halted abashed and shaking 
Where the stairs mounted to a double bed. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
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FREE PRESS/ 

FREE PEOPLE 

THE BEST CAUSE 
by John Holionberq 
"Tho great battle (lor freedom 
of 'the Press), lilie most significant 
moral issue of our time, is the 
subject of this book. It doah 
with the complex relationship 
botweou free people nnd u froo 
Press.Tt do mo n«t rales that one 
may not necessarily guarantee ■ 
die other, but one cannot exist 
wkbout the oilier ifor very long 
in any countrs' in hny ago ... * 
Columbia . . 

■534 pages £4.5 


THE 

CZECHOSLOVAK 

EXPERIMENT, 

1968-1969 

by Ivan Svllak 

This book prcsonls an extensive 
sdcotion of Ivan Sri tail’s own 
writings from many oocnftkuls 
during tho Dubock era. They 
documoKt lo a unique fashion tha 
way In Wbtdi the CStedhoslovak 


continuous errors oy d»ck me orioft 

an people to establish and maintain rONFLI Cl 

meaningful lifestyles in a oenirci cv 

Can&diaa selling. BERKELEY 

£7.85 Yale by Mas Helrich 

570 pages lb. 15 TiheFree Speoeli 


THE SPIRAL OF 
CONFLICT : 
BERKELEY, 1964 


t Now Left touched the raw norm 

ig of Soviet Conununknn by 

,T questioning the vanguard, 

omniscient role of Ibe 
£4.50 Oonjmunlst Party. Tha book 
testifies not only to the 
possibilities of political potion 
undeilakeu by the new coal Won 


■ ■ ■ ' ' • Povesfi I rasskazv • *hemrelves Jn one way or another kolkhoz sends a sloop 

★ Tris Orion" ’ ^ ‘ what has gone wrong. official bit of paperwnv 
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kolkhoz sends a sloop 
bfflcial hit of paper co(W 
the horse for service a , 

It is - a stniclural flaw jj , \ 
that the horse Is bmh PjJ 
realistic account of t» 
ess; and at the same : tn* 


STRUCTURAL 
CHANGE 
AND ECONOMIC 
POLICY IN ISRAEL 

by Howard Pack 
In -its first twenty years, Israel 
boa rapidly transformed Its 
relatively underdeveloped 
economy to one which, by me, 
late 1960s, was at a leva sun da r 


POLYARCHY 

PAlOlCrPATION AND 
OPPOSITION 

S - Robert A. DnbI 

ven a regime in which the 
opponents of the Mvernnw.il 
cannot Openly and legally 
orsaaizeWo poHtiau parties In 


570 pages re 

THE SONG AT THE 
SEA 

BEING A COMMENTARY 
ON A COMMENTARY IN . 


The Free Speech controversy at 
Berkeley established enduring 
patterns of student action. For : 
Max Hcirioh, a graduate student 
at Berkeley in 1964, tho con filet 
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5£un 5?.^ toWteM. hO'Ja mo has three dm«_^ 
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non a trues uferafy y-.SapphnwtL • Illustrated, .>2^ ' net , ' ,!| 
CIVILISATipNi by idouidth Oarit, ’ '.V 
wifh mO Publications. 48 ooknir Vnd 238 b1ao)c-fliid-wbito , ‘ J 
Blurt rations.- : £4-75- not, Paperback, edition : £125 .-bet,;, i-THE 
MINARET DJAM. by Freya Stork/ * She ' .f - - 

as on interpreter of brief encounters in wiki regioiw" .Qgafaat thd 1 1 ; 

backdrop = Of bJstdry.^TAe Observer, Ul unrated, £2.25 net. 1.1' 1 ■> 
IMAGES AjSDi SHADOWS, by Iri* jprigp; : ' A raasterly 
grapber here recount hej- owa atory.^ I Al| for de^jtdd j 

.»%' s^.jlAVihid' ^ art; fcer ! '-,v3 

ifertimer. lA.^e fiuhday Tinted . , lllpattotod* £3. Apt'/.. , ■ •i" s vi :I 


feAa^kJSftS^ 1 ^ «tory. cornea . Yeflt would bowra* 


to aome of the nuilona of 
Western Europe. Howard Pack 
explores some of the major 
dimensions of this growth ana 
then seeks to Identify particular 
aspects of government policy that 
account for It. • 

288° pages \ .' && 

CHINESE LYRICISM 

SHJH POETRY FROM THE . 
SECOND TO THE . 
TWELFTH CENTURY. 

WITH TRANSLATIONS 
by Burton Walsoq . 

Some 200 poems, illustrating the 


organize'HBO ponucm pai «» 
oraer to oppose the go vernm ent |i 
i. • free and fair deotions, what; 
ar conditions favour or fmpode a * 
transformation Into a reg imc 
:k W h[eh they can ? This is ti» 

question to which Robert Dahl 
d addresses himself in tins now and 

lar Important tfudyof demoewyhi 

that thMuydndin 

exoltina addition to the notable . 
. tids distinguished 

£♦.40 pofcl scientist hMftbcady_ 
made to the study of democrat . 

W . Yale i . £3 6 

E 268 pages ■ 


TWO PARTS , 

iononi5 or by Jndnh Goldin 

not Openly and legally Like the Scriptures a* a whde, 

anizelnto poHtioai parties In ^ Song ^ ,I, e Sea has receive 
er to oppose the government ir ^ Q^eotton of generations of 


Bible cornmenratare, lewlrii and 
djristiaD. Judah addin presents 
^iljUempretation of the oldest .. 
complete and cxlarw commentary 
on the Song, known as Shlrta. 
and a new translation t f the 
Commentary, afong with a 
detailed crKtcoi exegesis of it. • 
Shlrta, the author points out, 

often refieols the puotiotext 
behind it by taking oh poetic 


: he gives us not only an 
absorbing and Immediate 
, account of the progress. 

, of this first In a sones of. 


: upheavals, but uso ajpew . j 
perap«*lveon cmlewivc actions 
. of large group? of 1 every kind. 

, Columbia ■■ 


■ of 4nteltedtuajs and workers In a 
I potentially revointionary period, 

but reveals something of the • 
universality of man’s quest for 
freedom n It was reflected in Ilia 
brief hour of Chechoslovakia’s 
1 trial In 1968. 

Columbia ... 

nriIJ 256. pages , 

ffi LAND BEYOND 

THE RIVERS 

■ THE SOUTHERN SUDAN, 
.1898-1918 : 

. by Roborf O. Collins 

.iij- J*. vM^Ocdlins analysts ihe'SoUthem 

ij 0rts Sudan during *c years 1900 to 
. ■ 191 8, when a few British soldi.er 

F(1 ' m adrabfelrators sought ’io Impose : 
. *' .■ A version of Pa \ BrHannioa upon 




for trisrn. In the days of 
d2 campaign* hris ,, 
rv feeling for; the borsf 
. , he country, and .the pn 

wHh whom he- tendernera of 

iffWi* Af hln vMKmiinn tth&i &* 


Oft.th^ariB^uhiikely to 9®°^ 




and thematic developments In ine 
growth tAShih 

presented -fn newtrantlAttpns oy 
Burton Watson. The ■ j . 


AFRICAN ELITE m 

THE bio men of a smau 

TOWN 

bylohnYlpc^t 

: irflocidMChivrawTcsp, UWni 

African Elite traces ^ pawk.to 
lAaitaduo In a rural 


behind U by taking on poeuc 
form and eloqucnec of HS own. ’ 

■ Yale L 

288 pages. • 

EVERY WAR 
MU$T END 

Fred Uinrks Ikle . 

wore Wars brought to ap 

I end ? This question tends to be 

■ neglaoted.Muoh 'ilieitilobiby 

contmri, ha£ been deyotdd to the. 

ire, begin. ' 
the djtfleuU 


he 534 . P 08 ® 8 . .. • * a verelonofPax B.rttannlra upon . ' 

(#. PHANTASIES OF A N(le basin.^ol tided ais wclf.ire 

Lit, - LDVE.THIEfl ' detailed summaries of tbc 

lit political, com monalnl, and 

die a airfomatic events in Europe and i 

TH^ENT^R Y 384 I»S<rt 

: ^^atipnsoftiic ; ; COLUMBIA ESS 

Barbara Sfoler Mtller .’ ON MODERN 

w-ac . i.neCRurapaiicasIka is a senes pf 'WRITERS 

ii by ; : . ‘l^loal veisee in wMoh the parted. . 


. £5.65 


iTmstonoal. or 


beauty and (he measure of 
lovd in a web dj( sensuously 
detoriptivdWords/Aufiho 


COLUMBIA ESSAYS 1 
ON MODERN 
WRITERS 

Y(No. 5 l);. 


TA (No. 52) 

heSwood 


„ e cuter poems or in brief 

essays vetoing to r group of 


244 ngtis 
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HARRAP 

Vlltf I’ltbftsJicd 


They Rode Into Europe 

M JK LOS J A NKOVICH 

Die in/IuciKt' ot the mounted 
horseman on warfare, sports, 
transportation, trade, ami the 
communication 


IV ■ VII I ■ 

Usurper in a cruel and sordid worHi „ . „ ,, 7 ~ 7 

city ilic s, dins of d Froiv lhc rxchcqucr and lhc Council and ing , he way in , lORiPCtltlOIl gOOCL COllCCtlVlSUl UclCl 

Henri I' fir I-.iirJ.iimI saris view iltat n was above all the so can unite narrative and adminis- decision 3 n *7 J 

wDsmen who were disconiented tralive history in an uncommon and linn finJ'T dclen »’^ L - 
ih Richard’s rule deserves more iHmniiiaiina wav. He w nhin .. , ts a, ®o« aiw 


Henri IV of LhrJ.uu] sari's view that ii was above all the so can unite narrative and adminis- 

-HOpp. < niM;iii!e. £2.7*. townsmen who wore discontented tralive history in an uncommon and 

. ' with Richard’s rule deserse-s more illuminating way. He is able to 

The Sinn- ni iv , i 1M investigation than it has received, weave a periodic account of the 

\t\h ?..* \ d ■ ; 0ne »*hcs ih*l more space had Mate of die Exchequer into his 

ihi ‘SmS :: r ten 10 «"* ""»«« «f to rda.ci.lo ,h" 

wliii-h Iculv sh.m" i Hu,, kt I IE a,,d olhcr aspects of Henry’s gre.iiest course of events ; showing, for ex- 

w rt,,! “IU j taJcuX te’ S d “ d - * s “ ure ° f «* *»* how p.„hcu Hcor? Was lor 

He reigned for fourteen* steam of After 1399, Mr. Kirby, unlike f ,n f 14 ^* ani * ,1,)W ft'f simple 

stress and insecurity. As a usurper, Henry Bolinghroke, gels into his j" K was responsible for 

he had to face the constant threat and stride. His writing is very compact, r 0l ¥. '.J 1 , . 10 ma ' ,er Glen- 


:na« to tacciftc constant threat and WIUI ; : n,s writing is very compact, . 

I recurrent reality of rebellion. His tomttimes loo compacted, but gen- a,n ‘t« r| y 11 c *ias done much 

parliaments seldom provided enough eralJ y notably lucid, especially where ^ re J“ l 0,1 |,|le imposition of 
money to allow him confidently to luoidil.y is hard to attain, as in his I,n me communica- 

face hi.s enemies at home and abroad, admirable account of that tangled J!?™ ,,f lwec !! 11 antl the king. He 

To gsiin what they did provide, he subject, the nature of the " Parlia- xcs l,s nHlcfl ncaror lo HHdersland- 

hud to accept checks on his power ment " of September, 13**9. He does 

and petty humiliations. He did, in- not need to rely on fine writing to * • 

deed, win through. By 1412 he was sustain the interest of his narrative. I-'AQ Q O f /HlCt 
more secure ihan he had ever been. This is partly because so much of wClijClll L ULAO l 
But by then he was dying. From u 'hat is described is striking and n ivviimiM 

MOfi he had been the victim of debili- distressing. It was a cruel and .sordid , w |,|NN 1 

fating disease which had made him world ; something was rotten in the Jlie Norman Conquest nnd its 
less and less capable of the long and state of England. When Archbishop Effects UD the Economy’ : 1066-86 
hasty journeys a harried king needed Arundel wrote of the lynching of 322pp. Longman £5 9^ 

to make. He died on March 20, 1413, “me of the conspirators of 1400, " 

his deathbed a subject for the unction among them his own nephew, smie/a Tn fhu „r»An+ . , , , , 
nnd malice of chroniclers. nuMtnr was ihe willy phrase which J" r wlSw a " d P t . echnica 1 I mQn °' 

No scholarly life of Henry has came to his .pen to describe the mob SlffiWnfi n don f mn D an ? ,yscs thc 
been published since 1898, when the which lynched them. statistics of Domesday Book, county 

last of Wylie's four volumes on him Richard Il'« chitd-aueen Isabella Il!2i y, ' n order 10 a PP'? ise 
appeared. Mr. K-irbys biography is ten years old when her husband leil’ m !n r C consequences of the Nor- 

memially a venycarofu, narSve. was kept in Snd for toy^i E. gland Q A? S' T™ U ' V ,° f 
The account of hi« l if a w> m l tiigunci. As is well known, lie 


lack of funds was responsible for 
the long failure lo master Glen- 
dower. Similarly lie has done much 

iMrAflll ti’ivrlr .«» ik/. * h! ... /• 


lions between it and the King. He 
takes us much nearer to understand- 


Peasant distress 


176pp. 63pp. of photographs, 
. - * t- over 40 line 

nriivvings and mn|>s £4.50 


Federal Britain? 

THE CASH FOR 
REGIONALISM 

J. C. BANKS 

3.36pp. 46pp. maps, charw, 
graph* -I- 2 7 tables jt'2,60 

History for a 

United World 

II, H. DANCE 

An exploration of unfamiliar 
but Important nspects of 
history— the science, nrt, and 
1 «hglon of Asia, Africa, nnd 
S. America, 

269pp. £2.2.4 
(Paperback: £ 1 . 60 ) 


‘ioes almost an 
Phcr of a medieval £L? C 
feels iff 'te 

more space to dofulS 
subject. Raiher JS 
ihc background to fJ* 
G icndowcr's rebellion^ 
helped ihc reader Xni H 

' ha ! "f ■*» ttSnSH 

foae strange second ^ 
Joan of Brittany, havehij 

•somewhat in ifaeair. CA 
In complain. This is a viJJ 
scholarship which is anl 
remain, very iHcftd indeed! 


ION: 

l-j, of Markets 

Cm *' ,h £1 ,h 7 c , ,nililu " : 

Lunic Affairs, i ■ 


-■w™. uo..»livc. «« iii engiana or two years 
jhe aeeouni of his hfe before he afterwards, largely because Hcnrv 
became king is unbalanced. The had spent her dowry and could 
de^LTipiion ot ijolingbroke's jour- hardlv scrape together the money to 
ncyings in 1390-93 is loo long and send her home to France in ih? sihip 


Rjch.a' Ilk child-queen, habella, TCV“ 

ten years old when her husband fell man rnnnn«r f«r ViTX . e 

was kept in Inland .for two S E,?Sund ’ As k wdl P kn,r„ 7 ,l“ f 

send her home to France in the state Sni twnhr J2?,r h. -nf pr -' 
her rank demanded. Sinister ta-ta ® yc .‘ irs . 1 ‘ 1,cr - rhccvi- 


jhemo bv thc mass of mi J 
Information which Is h enj 
ritnisily set out. It did d 
instance need sudi elabcd 
ly.sis to justify ihc concfad 
the military operations of » 
the campaigns in the fdbtW 
must have caused much M 
to the English couiUrysidc.^ 


by county, i„ order ?o appnbe 

economic conseaiiAn.^ nf d» [ S to xngiisn peavuift • 


neyings fn l.^i^Kg'Sd 

•hat of the preparation for the her rank demanded. Sifter Sel yc a« Ja'cr. The evi- 

revolution ot 1399 t00 short. There went about; it-is a sign of the times w l hus ' IMritcularly 

is much yet to he iliscovered about Ji«v strange some of them were— ^L U i: l . ll i inq “ , I y - 0n , lhe 0,hcr 

the inran* Ns; tr„ j.. «... i_ .l.. r. “ 


. - - BUUUI awim, til iiicii ivtn 

the mran.i by wlwcli Henry des- for example that English abb 
troyed his cousin Richard. Trevor were sending funds to Glcndow'er. 

f?r hk 1 JS nt, L (i T rc T tIy , M f - Kirby u « s material 

availtthe J Ur m u J beCn deft,y * bllt be * anything but a 

3 lie don m /hi K b ^ dr ®) v '| member of .the "Wood and roses” 

" 10 ho wny in which rto* rto rcgnrd. «h <hh« ,s 


jimv strange some of them were— k.nj n ? 

for example that English abbots J^e terv JinSrMN 9°' ncstJ: ;y Uaok 
were sending funds to Glcndow'er. Z. i 0 interpret, and it 


would be dangerous (o generalize loo 
freely from them. 

In such mutters Mr. Finn is of 
course a reliable guide, and special- 

1Z6U tfUldlMlltf Will he fliC intF.rncMrl In 


More interestiog is Ni l 
demon strata on that “ takto g‘ 
face value the figures of Dot 
Book show considerable ini 
the value of manors owns 
England south of the Tan' 1 
hops .the explanation Is to bt 
in Lhc more efficicot admail 
in troduccii by the new mt 
this in its turn may hast bog 
upon thc dependent pouimv 


iandiu,. « by pronr is u,g ,h, familiar with .he dfLuh <S 


Topographical past 


land on which it depended » 
redistributed nnd thoa vto 
profited thereby were u 
minority. 


L by H. B. Acton. Profes- 
l Moral • Philosophy in the 
; of Edinburgh, appears 
2 auspices of lhc Inslituie of 
j; Affairs, which is a re- 
xnnizalion established to 
S the validity of the 
eoluiion to economic and 
rtWcms. Professor Acton s 
luj been to argue that roc 
jji all its imperfections, is 
hi more moral form of 
cuzution than the alterna- 
His book begins with n 
sof this theme, which is fol- 
h in examination of the 
ptiire and of the attacks on 
y (native, a discussion of the 
*ip of competition to egali- 
olkclivism, as he calls it, and 
mod of planning and predict- 
or Acton is, as he has every 
ibi, an ardent supporter of 
ifion and the market, and an 
m o( socialist or social demo- 
$roaches to society and die 
l It is important that the 
r ihe morality of competition 
not go by . default. It is 
irritating to find the constant 
band superficial assumptions, 
briy of the more unthinking 
k who would call themselves 
g, that anything on the right 
90M immoral.* The trouble 
PwfMor Acton’s analysis, 
si, ii that it, too, Is superficial, 
ticking the more obviously 
1 ugumenls of colleotivist.s he 
s himself to the same sort of 
« u those he makes against 
town. 


Cti ludcii 7r Britannia 1695 


- when he was only [.\v only- six. Me 

Newton Abbot ; David and Charles organized a team of scholars to do 
Reprints. £25 (£21 before 1.8.7 1 J. Iil0 work of revision and augmenla- 

P Ion . and created a fresh, translation 

William Camden's Brittunila, first 12f pt ^ n En fl!ish, the choice 

pubUsbed in 1586, ran through six • rathor than La, tan for the 

editions teach with added material) ' P ew h , 6 ® t, ^ n beIn * not uninfluenced 
in its author’s lifetime, and brought 2X ,? ®wowoy of Samuel Pepys. 
him mternationsil fame, Its inception. lU Engtisfi " rose at times 
tuxjse from a wish lo clarify the geo- !?, J*jf as m the mitoh 

graphy of Roman Britain, identify Camden's 

(he places referred to in the MtonJne { - is (he 

’Itinerary, and trace the ancient topo- ot Nature, performed 

graphy of the island .through into the ^ h * r best aod gayest 
; Middle Ages. It became a compre- placed as a 

henxivc survey of the antiquities of . J™ 7 itself, by the side of 
die land, county by county. m divai^pon of 

GtHhden’s chapter on ihe inhabU - . 

taats atf Britain, ns Stuart. PIggott f J csin ^ e 15 a beauta- 

pomts okit in 'jus preface, is note- ivS ^ Eo ^° ^P lume °f toore 
worthy, for fe .omission of any refer- WS ^ 

cnee to the myth of Trojan Brutus, ' , «}L 00 jHj l ® by Cbmden's 

'stemming from Geoffrey qf Moftl* : pre&ce. a 
.. mouth, and Ru* beginning the theme b Y counties, the Anto- 

of English greatness with the adven- S? 'S 1 ??* lntrot ^ic* 

; trig Saxonnm. Camden's work in fact « t* Pf En * Iand i the 
grow m- the atmosphere tha t surroun-. „ j. ^ feaand * come as an 
ded’.the Blizahethao Saxonisfa; Law- ft an index. 

;ience -Nowell (compiler of the* first . himseK .was. probatty.- 

■ Anglo-Saxon , diet ion ary), Rbbett . ;• the ■ age : of 

Colton, and Archbishop Parker were seb ® 0 S« was. at C&s)t’s* 

• his friends and correspondents. Cam- uSK*’ ? w " from his 


A History of 
English Literature 

4th Edition 
EDWARD ALBERT, 
revised by J. A, STONE 

640pp. Paperback £ 1.25- 

Undersea Craft ' 

M.C. GREEN &. 

. B. R. FI. TARGETT 

Companion volume to Space ' 
Age Craft and Space Age. ,* , 
Pifpjicts itud MrtsjM, ! 

: 87pp. • 3pp. of colcmt 

photofiraphs + dlpgroms jSt.75 


Ready June 


; * - *■. -U 1,-m 

•; . 1 

Ceau§escu’s Romania •’ 

;; julian ha£e , 

Apolitical documentary and 
travelogue, ■ 

: 206 pp. IHustrpfed+nmp' i;? 

. JG2>20; ‘ . . *:-• 

‘ Classical ■! 

, PETTSR H.NURSE 

Studies of Corneille, Racine, 
Molfere, orid 

Mhdnmcdc Lafayette, . j 
?28jrip,, : l]Iueti'ate4 : 23.00 ,i 


Intnoduotlon : "Britain is (he 

mjsfeiHptOce of Nature, performed 
wfwn she was in her best and gayest 
humour ; which she placed as a 
Little Wonkl bv itself, by the side of 
the greater, for the diven$pQn of 


, WLJ ULO sauc oi 

uJSS^\ 01 of 

The present facsimile is a.bnutn- 
ft^-printod Eoho volume of more 


I nwvw.yiun 10 coqwotso ii\ niejivkig !‘caaroast»r of 

tongue, .but Anglo^axon he 16 arilt v apd TKally 

-» ■ » . ,«*!«• :.# 5 X% ■SRa-SPb."*-',* «»' 

Sixonuts, ; ; ; whtah toft him free to re- 

fatlge. fohq vchime; containing the,, l«Qtd «»1 mas- 

Sd«on- and Nonfen mm ^ 'the 

E&glbh WMMitfles, paigjre w^ngrtaved does eU ’ that fa 

BnMjh, : Rpman. .&iytf.:sSoii 9 <k*S.: - 0a S? , .ep aitd' fav 


London in Colour 

RICHARD CHURCH 

Sixty superb colour platos illustrating the 
D?iS« 9 J / ^L ely London are accompanied by 
Richard Church s loving and informed Introduction 2 
and commentaries 
£ 4.00 

Here's Ireland 

BRYAN MacMAHON 

A highly personal account of the author's travels; 
stories of places and people, and a wealth of solid 
•information provide a lively account of Ireland ' 
for visitor and resident alike. 

Illustrated £2.00 

The Trial of Luther 

JAME9 ATKINSON 

Covers the trial from Its first hearing at Augsburg 
a?ermath at Worms, and examines the 
critical mfluence of Luther on the Reformation 
and subsequent history of Europe. 

Historic Trials Series Illustrated £ 2.50 

Everyday Life in Ottoman 
Turkey 

RAPHAELA LEWIS 

' ! h.?i^5i count °? at the seemlngly'Ohanfleleas 
?^*u ai \?. mpire wfl '°h lasted for 660 years, 
ofou r cwn rl8en ^ cent M»y to the beginning 
Illustrated £1.70 


•SaBJS Hoitaafd K lm0 -. 5ome 

rigJntjyrWe .years kt» it was reaU«ri BHfdnhla 


Th^SlomeseCat 

idfo.teFhi! PHYLLIS LAUDER : 

v this most elegant end 

, •• . vffi(^ r9e £ 25 o an ackn °w | «ffled authority. 

Cliipbing 


Cubing , 

^ : ^l LOVEL0ck • v 

. Knowledge a ri<j; ideas' ; s : 53^SStSS : : * w ^’.iw«Sk U Wjjflbqptc for both the beblnndr and thb - 1 
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To take one instance only. Profes- 
sor Acton argues Mint because of the 
increasing complexity uf thc scien- 
tific and technological advance in 
modern societies, centralized plan- 
ning becomes inherently more com- 
plex because of thc lack of data upon 
which it must formulaic its plans. In 
contrast, the decentralized or com- 
petitive system will be less likely to 
do harm. There is a confusion 
inherent in this which may perhaps 
be pul in this form: if a power 
station is to be built, whether it is 
built by n slate body or by private 
enterprise, its expected life may w p ell 
be fifty years or more. Therefore 
the builder of the power station is. 
implicitly or explicitly, taking a view 
about the likely demand for elec- 
tricity over the next fifty years. 

Tt is not necessarily more or less 
wasteful to reach such decisions on 
the basis of central planning than by 
a series of decentralized decisions. 
For example, it would be possible lo 
have a National Filed Board to re- 


place the National C oal Hoard, the 
Gas Council, the Atomic Energy 
Authority and the private oil com- 
panies. It does not follow that such 
a ccntiali/cd board would ultimately 
achieve a Jillcrcnt pattern from the 
power stations, oil rclin.-rics, natural 
gas pipes and coal mines that would 
be produced if fuel decisions were 
decentralized. It U a matter for 
pragmatic evaluation rather than 
moral choice. 

It may well be that the centralized 
countries of Eastern Europe are more 
totalitarian and make bigger mistakes 
in fuel policy than the decentralized 
countries of the West. The point at 
issue is whether the follies of econo- 
mic development in thc East arc a 
necessary consequence of central 
planning and whether the freedom of 
the West is a necessary consequence 
of its lack of centralized planning. 

If we turn to thc more serious 
parts of Professor Acton’s- arguments, 
the same kind of problem recurs. He 


is cle.iiK irritated hv moralistic 
judgments against a free enterprise 
economy, and is particular!} struck 
by the authoritarian aspects of 
Soviet life. This is understandable, 
hut is it relevant ? Hue would have 
thuughi that, in the present state nf 
the debate about collectivism, few 
people would be found to attack 
utir own society as representing 
a crude ninciccnih-ccnliiry capital- 
ism, just as few 'people would be 
found lo defend the totalitarian ism 
of the Soviet Union. In a matter as 
complex as deciding the moral cri- 
teria which ought to be used to judge 
the actual working of present-day 
institutions, it seems a bit jeiune lo 
argue that Lhesc criteria would pre- 
sent a uniform case in favour of thc 
market. However, given this un- 
willingness to analyse thoroughly 
any particular instance, there Is no 
doubt that Professor Acton has made 
a series of palpable hits on sonic of 
the -sillier targets. Whether this was 
worth his while js another matter. 


Is it swink or is it swing? 


STANLEY PARKER s 

Thc Future of Work and Leisure 

1 60pp. MiicGibbon and Kee. £2.25. 

Judging by thc “ redundancy ” figures 
there Is nt the moment more future 
for leisure than for work. To this 
Mr. Parker, who is a sociologist and 
a research officer at the Government 
Social Survey, might object that 
short-term economic prospects are 
not his present concern ; nlso that 
Leisure is not the same as idleness or 
unemployment. Indeed, he devotes 
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much of his interesting essay lo some 
elaborate definition and classification. 

“ Let Austin 'have his swink to 
him reserved”, as poor Aldous 
Huxley was so fond of quoting from 
Spenser. But there are different 
swinks ; and you may trust the 
sociologists, those masters of tauto- 
logy, to discriminate minutely be- 
tween them. Has not Hannah 
Aaendt suggested that 4he concepts 
of " labour " and " work ” should be 
kept separate : labour to denote 
“necessary activity assuring the sur- 
vival of the individual and the 
species”, and work "an unnatural 
activity providing an artificial world 
of things ”? 

Leisure under closer scrutiny be- 
comes even more complicated. 
'• Work wriies Sebastian De 
Grazia, “is 6he antonym of free 
time. But not of leisure. Leisure 
refers to a state of being, u condition 


and leisure and altitudes towards 
them, is full of contrasts. According 
to Rosalie Wax, the Bushman, that 
living representative of primitive 
tribal communism, would be quite 
unable to tell us which part of his 
activity was work and which play. 
But to an ancient Greek, whose 
society was based on slave labour, 
all work was a curse. How he would 
have sympathized with the tramp in 
that ancient Punch joke who. when 
asked by the doctor what was the 
. matter with him. replied : “ 1 sleeps 
well, I eats well, and I drinks well 
but whenever I sees a bit of work I 
come all over a tremble.” 

There are some interfiling varia- 
tions in religious Ideas. The Jews 
thought work a painful, necessity 
' and a product of original sin. The 
Catholic Church did a Ultlc lo 
dignify labour; but it .was the Protes- 
tant -Reformation that exalted It, and 
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achieve." And, according to Joffre Calvin, a precursor of the more 
Dumazedier and others, there is also rational nineteenth-century taskraas- 
“ semi-leisure ” which covers garden- ier Samuel Smiles, 
ing and do-it-yourself hobbies. .Do we today encounter a quasi- 
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work approach each other most 
closely is presumably artistic crea- 
tion. There are other possibilities. A 
student at a London School of 
Economics seminar suggested 
that prostitution— and preferably 
temple prostitution, because It was 
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occupation, the only one in which 
the contradiction between work and 
pleasure, swink and swing, was to- 
tally resolved. Some of the notorious 
facts of life were firmly pointed out 
to him. Mr. Parker does not men- 
tion -this but he does mention Ods- 
has. Also in his examination of “ the 
Constraint and freedom scale,” he 
discovers an alarming resemblance 
between the hfe of the housewife 
and that of the prisoner. 

The history, as he shows, of work 


per cent of the personnel of a 
manufacturing company were 
“unilaterally work- oried led ” and 
subscribed to the view; “Work is 
man's duty ; I wish to devote myself 
entirely to my work without any 
thought of leisure 1 ' ? Perhaps. But 


“There is no distinction between 
work and leisure ; 1 therefore have 
no need to be liberated from work 
In, order that I hiay enjoy leisure.* 1 
This is getting close to the eonclu-. 
sion reached by Heckscher and. De 
Giraaia in their survey; "The way 
of life of American business exec- 
utives permits of no clear-cut dis- 
tinction between . work and leisure. 1 ' 
tf this means what we iddnk It 
means there is no need to canvass 
Calvin. .' 
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Just Published 

JOHN W. ALDRIDGE 

la the Country 
of the Young 

"A superb performance — 
witty, astringent, beautifully 
argued, necessary. A great 
blow for freedom against 
the monstrous tyranny of 
the young.” A. ALVAREZ 
This provocative broadside 
against Youth's values — or 
lack of them — will enrage 
many and delight many 
more. But nobody will be 
able to ignore it. £ 125 

GORDON WINTER 

Past Positive 

London's Social History 
Recorded In 
Photographs 
What was life really like In 
Victorian and Edwardian 
London ? This superbly 
Illustrated book provides 
much of the answer. 

Here we see farmers in 
Earl’s Court, piemen, 
knifegrinders, surgeons at 
work without masks or 
rubber gloves, quacks 
peddling medicine in 
back streets. £2 00 

MARY BENSON 

At the Stiil Point 

An outstanding novel set in 
South Africa against a back- 
grou nd of racial tension. 

"A moving novel ... it has 
the ring of both passion and 
authenticity." 

ARTHUR KOESTLER £150 
JEREMY ROBSON (Ed.) 

The Young 
British Poets 

Here at last is an anthology 
which throws Into 
perspective the work of the 
younger poets who have 
emerged In Britain in the 
last few years- 23 poets are 
represented including John 
Fuller, Seamus Heaney, 
Dorn Morses, Jon 
Stallworthy, Hugo Willi ams. 

£P26 
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,.111® Complets Poems _ The .Complete 
end Translations English Foams 

Edited by Stephen Orgei, Edited by AJ.Smlth. 
Associate Professor of Senior Lecturer 
English r University of In English t University 

California at Berkeley of Swansea 70p 
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BATS FORD 


WtlltamWflrdswbrth: 
The Prelude 
(A Parallel Text) . 

Edited ty J.C.Mexwall, 
Header In English 
Literature and fellow 
of Balllol College, ■■■ 
University of Oxford 


funwl Johnsons. 
The Complete " 
English Poem® 

Edited by J.O.Pfeeman 
Tutorial f ellow of 
Pembroke Collage, 
University of Oxford 
B6p 



ANTHONY ARBLASTER iBd 
STEVEN. LUKES (Editors)* 

Thd Good Society 

436pp. Methuen, £3,50 (paperback. 
£1.50). .. ‘ ■ y, - , 

jh e Good Society Is “A book of 
{leadings" on utopian themes taken 

from more, than eighty writers rang- 
ing over the two Centuries frotn 
Rousseau to Cohn-Bendlt. ■■ Such 
collections tend to be unsatisfactory, 
but three things make this one 
par lioulaity interesting. ■. It jfwfcrp; 
.Tverel aspects of political ideology 
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fascist and communist. 
Il includes several kinds of writers 
i-oKophew, politicians, poets. 

sociologists). : ■. upthropo. 


legists, -economists, 'journalists, and 
revolutionists, .And it often gives 
unfamiliar father than familiar pas-' 
sages-mot Rousseau's Du Control 
social, not BlakeV; Jerusalem ", no I ■ 
Wordsworth’s " FfeiicJi Revolution 'V 
not Morris’s News frati\ Nowhere, 
not Forster’s * What; rbelieve ", *nd 
so on; But the editors* introduction 
js not very helpful; and they have not 
given' enough information about the: 
passages aim Writers they, include. 
Moreover, Tt Is ti pity to include- no 
writers who lived before the elgh* 

■ teenth: century or : who were not 
Europeftnsor VYblt? America ns; It 
wbula also be -rewarding to have' 


women (other diani Beatrice Webb 
and Rosa Luxemburg), and above all 
more actual practitioners of, rather 
than mere; theorists .about, the vari- 
ous forms of the good society : 


Psychedelics 


The Uses and 
Implications of 
HEffucinogenlo Drugs 
Dr Osmond coined the wdd 
'psychedelic' in 1 957—ioday 
it is a household word. This 
is a broad and serious 
enquiry, whose 
contributors Include noted 
scientists, psychologists 
end religious leaders, Into a 
subject about which a great 
deal is said arid far tbo 
little known. .£3-1 5 


HARRY G UNTRIP ’* 

PsycheatmlyticTheory, 
Therapy and Self 

Dr Guntrlp traces the far-, 
reaching changes that have 
taken place In 
psychoanalytic theory 
since Freud a early days, . 

He does riot try to-glve a • 

• comprehensive account but 
Selects what he regards as : . 
the most important single ( 
fjne of aantraland 
cbnslstent/7i6yement. > 
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THE FAR EAST 


Un-pacific ocean 


JAMES KIKhJH : 

Advcnlure* in riiina 

Americans n> the Sitin lie; 11 Occam. 
1792 - IH 1 2 

lU2pp. OM'nf.l I 'imei-'iiv Press. 


A ninn^ the ciii/ciis of Boston who 
fia<f si hand in ihc 'lest Parly of 1773 
unis fuJm Kendrick, si ship's enp- 
laii>. He i nay lisne had a professional 
grudge against ihe mariiinic closed 
Miop which, before ihe Revolution, 
banned American bottoms from 
both Ihe Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
The colonists might drink ( hinu tea, 
but they were forbidden in import 
it hi their own .ships, Before inde- 
pendence less i h sin. a dozen Ameri- 
can* had visited China. 

One of the immediate fruits of the 
victory over the English was ihe 
opening of a vast field of new ad- 
venture and exploration to American 
enterprise. Using data published hy 
J Junes Cook anil his successors, and 
with the official blessing of llic new 
Republic, ships from New England 
and New York at once began to mow 
tne Pacific to ( anion. 

The Chinese merchants were will- 
ing In sell ten for Spanish silver dol- 
tani. Bullion, however, was scarce ui 
JwM, and the traders soon Uimcd to a 

far more pro fitahle commodity. 'Ihe 1 
explorers imd reported that in a 1 
dozen or so of the lonely oceanic I 
Lslands, lying mostly jn ihe higher i 
hifa hides cohjmes o/ the southern fur s 
must have «: 
hi exhaustible numbers. Their ti 
.fetched high prices in (he Cam II 

for vuJr j^r W 1 * in demand « 

d hme amon « (be well- c 
to-do Chinese. w , 

ahll* he !f U,t W V of c01,ns ' e 'Predict- u 

J?" 11 * 1 * uf sealers landing on E 
Ihe breeding grounds and living there Jo 
for perhaps two or three years ni a St 
eSmSL .f 01 * , systematically st. 

NDteimmating Uie defenceless area- di 
fur©.- Iirsi clubbing them on the no&o ni 


to Mon them, then stubbing them ami 
skinning them on the spot. Carc.-iics 
JJs were left id nit. 

For oidinary crew mem hers llic iv- 
ss. w anls were nicngrc : perhaps 15 dol- 
lars lor l. (Kid skins. But the catch was 

of such magnitude that j iii.ui s pro- 

tils from an expedition might he 
enough to enable him to buy u farm 
7 * in New England un his homecoming. 
J> for such was often his objective. On 
I'd Miis Afuera, an island lying off the 
id coast of Chile, the captain of a little 
n. New York brig estimated (hat in 
m 174 ft there were .KNMNIJ to - 100,000 
s. seals before his eyes, in ten weeks he 
a, and his crew accounted for 24.000 
ri skins, and when he left seven men re- 
•- mtmeil behind to continue the 
i- sin ugh ter. During the next seven 
years, 3 million .skins were taken to 
iu C from Mas Afuera alone, 

u u W '?£?, by , a s i n £ ,e ship s captain, 
f* “the field was depleted". 

i Bui perhaps it is the hindsight of 
V lflc iwmielh century and its pre- 
[ occtrpu t ion with ecology, conserva- 
f non and environment which make 
I ibis tulc of waiMnn destruction so 
! .shocking. 

Hu's book is Written on ihe vast - 
■ canvas of the opening of the Pacific. I 
Many of the events, periods and ' 
locutions lunched on arc discon- j 
nccled from one another and Jinked ! 
'inly by the fact that for rii e first t 
imie it i s North Americans who be- c 
coinc the leading protagonists Be- t 

»t£ ^ mg iind * e C1lin!i "adc r 
olhci themes are taken up: (he a 

[ Qr sandal-wood in Fiji in a t 
ft* p!, r llcl, 1 J:irI y violent epi- s 
S?' I, ? c ( 'ays o( the penal tl 
w>lony in New South Wales: die a 
wjar of 1812 and the curious effects c 

Eurin, w C A ag events in ri 

Anw . r ‘W‘ and the know- '< 

wt \ “ ni Austr ‘riasia and » 
f Ail,cr V Cil - [ |»e great hazards in Hi 

d«rL °L sh,ps n To *«™ "J i 

JEJJS S opening years of the d 
nineteenth century; pi 


Life on the steppes 

STUART I.EGG : destroys the whole idea. Hudson famous h!«.« • 

Hie Hciirlland points out (with diagrams) that if cast riled * or,an 'S*iH» J |. 

^ ,.Kl W.rbm*. 035. 
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ie self-revelations of the secretive Shaw 
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, 150 pp. Se.Ur .,,,,1 Wjirburg. £ 3 . 25 . SHAW'S 

. VIC rOR P. PETROV : ' rces in the north. (So few people n f ** 2 ! , ■ n i°F. lun aK of j 

> Mongolia know about the heavy a.Torcstniion ever do? • dcll,il ' *U 

' 179 ™ P -,11 Mi II fns of northern Mongolia I ) But a smaller would ont. °- V^’i 

, ntpp. P .,11 Mall. £ 5 - 5 . amount of ruin and snow that kills SIS 

' 7 “ 1 ,rM » can huh be enough for a rich 

. Stuart Legg has had u distinguished growth of grass. I be ref ore, if there cuul iTJib . 0, T “&/ 

i career as a producer of documentary were periods of "desiccation" in ,h<» h-,X a p ,n ^ anLs Wt, <i 

films, and what lie has now written Mongolia, the tribes need ."•» nepcs- ft. %cpau 3 

is a scenario for a super-documentary =» ll . r| ly have moved west, driving other m( i ,j'_ *" ls ls a ver, , 
on nomad horded— ox-waggons with [ l ibes before them, but could simply d t ii*,-,ii ro olher ' ,ik{ - 
creaking axlc.>. horse-archers glued have moved north. wh wl c 9 me 0UI ofi 

lo the saddle, flashing sabres, whist- As a work of popularization The ibesc hin^eJ^ 10li 
ling arrows, the rape oi luscious Heartland will give die general tests fn. UKi 

nutdens, khans and k-hagans gloat- reader some idea of die sweep and history dm S'SHSji 
ing over their looted treasures. Alas, pageantry of history IniUwen the great skUl in 
his research has been in secondary Hungarian Plain and Manchuria : ---which can iJjTt 11 
sources, and h,s nam, live is full of but H is a piiy when popularization the KSf i*T m 
Nivia and the folklore, more than contributes ,to a lowering of the in- of sleone Skill 
ihe facts, oi liiMory. M. Too if h hi a bllTpiS,^^ 

It ,s true that the "domino flawed m terms or "strong the open pan, ?«!! 
theory of nomadic migration— one 5 ® dm ; «ak emperors ", and the livestock must be'bni 
tribe bumping another— has a long ^ ’ “^.Wang Mang. the usurper harried. Iif n email l.®) 
and respectable ancestry. Herodotus ™ e marks the break be- bestride a sheen Z £ 
used it in his account of the .Scylh- Easier and the Later Han. be frightened andslmgS 

mns Bui the respectable ancestry “« obscure politician ” -diecp would scurry in Jl! 

and long establishment of u received ha< J, . lbe views of the doelrin- and the boy would hawi 
opinion do not necessarily make it a . re P° laical theorist who believes cuffed. 1 

historically, valid. Herodotus was a [SJ* , onl y f°F al , ‘V a,e control can Victor P Petrov J 
vjvdized Greek and it is only gradu- s ? ciai1 Jm .ba-lance ". (Here can, was born in China rfk 

ally dawmiig on the learned world M r ‘ “ accepting an anachronis- parentage His Inmltl! 
that both the civilized Greeks in the l^J“^ par ‘ son ni »^e by a number of Mongolia, though wSiwi 
Wes^ and the civilized Chinese in JJftW »« Chinese, scholars rhe Zk VS.U 

the -East, precisely because they were JjJj^ riescnbw Wang Mang as some People’ s Republic oi a/«w 
civilized, were f,cq„enLly c,..p,b[ e ot kin . d 0 cialivrj aTk SZi stlS 

precise observation combined with . A suggestion may be made which tooeiher -i n.i ni„,n.-i 


L Autobiography 1898-1950 

\'M his writings by Stanley 

Jo Reinhardt. £3.15. 
tj Head Bcrnurd Shuw 
1L 

f Dan H. Laurence, 
godley Head. £4.20- 

iw died in 1950 he left his 
i V ot St. Lawrence to the 
Tnisi— a characteristic ges- 
ra3n who never doubted 
Alness and deserts. The 
'(just was less certain , 
ftnhon. who took part in 
in. noted in his diary : 

,i|1ul morally we must accept 
^ I am not happy about 
H think that Shaw will be n 
jyy figure In 2000 a.d. He 
aitaly brilliant coutempor- 
ioi in the Hardy class. 

u* is. In Its way. as charac- 
s Shaw’s, not of Nicolson in 
r.but of a general attitude 
Shaw. Shaw was amazingly- 
one cannot deny that ; yet 
still deny him immortality, 
uh for that denial nrc not, 
icem. literary ; they have to 
tie life rather than with the 
Fur Shaw offended English 
f. He proclaimed his own 
iod England responded by 
ii, The comparison with 
it mealing, for Hardy’s reti- 
\v< monumental and exem- 


JUSO oe wnuple and brutish. This in the first place, in China It contains however t», 
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they triejd to explain barbarians, ’ n 8 to alliances between royal only a passlna acuusto 
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tized ■when accounting for events in dynastic line itself was divino. rohpr in miArnllno 
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plary : he did not leave Max Gate 
to Ihe nation, and he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey (Shaw was scat- 
tered on his own flower beds — "Just 
like the stuff Vila puts down for 
slugs ", Nicolson observed). 

The Hardy/Shaw comparison may 
be extended to the matter of auto- 
biography. Hardy wrote his in his 
wife's name, carefully winnowing 
his private records to remove priv- 
ate matters, and destroying what he 
did not publish. The result is a docu- 
ment of overpowering propriety and 
dullness, such as might have been 
written by a long-lived grocer with 
a taste for literature, Shaw, on the 
other hand, spent an even longer life 
in constant self- revelation. His pre- 
faces, reviews, and tracts are thick 
with first-person pronouns, and 
stuffed with anecdotes of personal 
triumphs nnd defeats. 

Yet Shaw, for all that, was as reti- 
cent as Hardy. Indeed one might say 
more so, for Hardy was capable of 
inadvertent self-exposure, but Shaw, 
always the supremely conscious 
writer, was not ; there Is nothing to 
be read between his lines, and what 
one gets from the lines is, as Shaw 
never tired of confessing, an inven- 
tion. “The celebrated G.B.S. ", ho 
wrote in 1908, ** is about as real as 
a pantomime ostrich. . . . The whole 
point of the creature is that he is 
unique, fantastic, unrepresentative, 
inimitable, impossible, undesirable 
on any large scale, utterly unlike any- 
body that ever existed before, hope- 
lessly unnatural, and void of real 


passion," It is that creature whose 
autobiography is here u» be consider- 
ed. 

For readers unfamiliar with Pro- 
fessor Weiniraub’s first volume, 
covering the period 1856-18^8 {TLS. 
September 11, 19701, it should be 
explained that this is tin artificial, 
constructed autobiography, put to- 
gether, with much skill, from Shaw’s 
many and scattered remarks about 
himself. It therefore docs not have 
the wholeness of conception and 
direction .that any man’s life, as told, 
consecutively by himself, will have. 
And since Shaw in his lime played 
many parts, and did not bother to 
reconcile them, the narrative Pro- 
fessor Weimtraub has created has 
considerable variations in lone, 
depending on which Shaw is on stage 
— ihe political philosopher, the popu- 
lar dramatist. Ihe rival of Shakes- 
peare, the historian of his own time, 
the buffoon. The variations have 
Iktle to do with chronology: once 
Shaw had invented G.B.S. bis style 
did not change, and one cannot tell, 
reading the preface of this volume, 
for example, which sentences belong 
to 1908 and wfaich to 1944. Never- 
theless, the joins, however invisible, 
do affect the movement of the narra- 
tive. and make the book less easy 
to read consecutively than one would 
expect. This is not at all a criticism 
of Professor Weintraub • he has done 
his work ingeniously, and nil 
Shavians arc in his debt. It is simply 
an observation that (as Mary Shelley 


told in long ago) one cannot make a 
living life uni of bits and pieces. 

One might peihaps argue that an 
autobiography, of another sort, has 
existed all along in Shaw's plays and 
prefaces. It is the lifc-sloiy of rtn 
extraordinary intellect, and in Shaw’s 
case this is the essential story, for 
he gave lo ideas the devotion other 
men give to private relationships nnd 
private vices. Read chronologically, 
these writings record a shrewd and 
brilliant man’s relations with the im- 
portant ideas of his day. They do not 
reveal a private life, but then private- 
ness is just the quality that Shaw’s 
life, however examined, seems to have 
jacked (one cannot imagine that his 
personal history, however fully ex- 
posed. would be surprising, or that 
It would be more interesting than the 
life contained in the public works). 
Shaw was not without human 
warmth, and he was capable or touch- 
ing gestures of affeoijon, but his life 
was not shaped by his feelings for 
individuals, ns most men’s are. Like 
Swift, from whom he learnt much, 
he could feci most strongly on n large 
scale (though he was unlike Swift 
in that he couid feel fondness for 
humankind us well ns anger). 

Also like Swift. Shaw was by 
nature a polemicist, the greatest of 
his lime, as Swift was of his. Had ho 
been born in Swift's If mo he would 
surely have been n preacher. His 
plays, he said, related to his prefaces 
as the text docs to the sermon, and 
indeed his prefaces do belong to the 


sci mon tradition, made up as they 
are of argument, exhortation, and 
rhetorical duzzlc. 

And if, like other preachers, ho 
sometimes goes on loo long, piling on 
examples and aphorisms until the 
common reader cries out for the 
benediction, yet they are nevertheless 
this cenlurv’s best sermons, and the 
only ones that arc likely to be read 
voluntarily. Joined to such lively 
texts Lhey surely make Nicolson’s 
apprehensions seem ill-founded ; 
Shaw may not be in the Hardy class, 
but neither is Hardy in the Shaw 
class. 

Volume Two of The BotUey Head 
Bernard Shaw maintains the high 
standards set by Volume One (TLS, 
September II, 1970): it is readable, 
pnrtnblc, and handsome, and admir- 
ably edited under the supervision of 
Don H. Laurence. This volume con- 
tains six plays and a sketch, written 
between 1896 and 1904: the Three 
Plays for Puritans {The Devil's Dis- 
ciple, Caesar and Clebpatra, and Cap- 
tain 71 rassbon nil's Conversion ) and 
The Admirable Bashvllle, Man and 
Superman, John Bull's Other Island, 
nnd How He Lied to Her Husband. 
Vintage Shaw, most admirers would 
agree, though at 70p per piny those 
admirers may be tompted to stick 
with their okl Penguins, ©specially 
when they reckon the cost of lho 
four or five volumes that remain. 
Still, an edition as well done as this 
one Is worth some sacrifice, and 11 
will not be superseded. 
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tSberry sets out, in his sequel 
if) Eastern World, to Lrnck 
* teal people on whom Con- 
wdiaracters and to discover 
ft* of various ideas, themes 
ases ^o “ Henri of Darkness ", 
»and The Secret Agent, to- 
those short stories in 
■ deals, usuaHy Jess sntlsfac- 
wilh similar material—" An 
of Progress ", * Caspar 
Tb TMomier ", and “An 
« ■ Concerning the sources 
of South America, 
Conrfid was- sometimes 
5P “d many commenta- 
with Ford. Madox Ford, 
5“ Por ously inventive or 
fywlllbie. Professor Sherry 
'ratuslrious research would 
*^°d deal of new infor- 
L?«® 'he 1 OccasiOnallv 
tow much Tellable 


Jfrange,- given Conrad’s 
® ;h> Hflrcourt in his 

5j?X e S eCr * t 'Agent, 
between Sir Ethel- 
Waiiam Hareourt have 
. ® ..which does less than 


justice to Avrom Fleishmnn's Con- 
rad's Politics which discusses this 
matter (nnd gives a splendid photo- 
graph of Hnrcourt). Generally, how- 
ever, much did remain to be dis- 
covered and Professor Sherry has 
greatly enlarged our knowledge. 

His industry compels admiration : 
a footnote tells us that in his search 
for source material for Nostrotno he 
read “ about 200 books ", many of 
which could hardly have been enjoy- 
able; ho shows the discrepancies 
between what actually happened lo 
Conrad in the Congo nnd whal hap- 
pens to Marlow by checking tables 
of the movement of shipping 
through Bangnla, producing photo- 
graphs of trading stations along the 
river and death certificates of 
Johannes Frcieslebcn (who was shot 
and not, like Frcsleven. speared) and 
Georges Antoine Klein (whorn he 
demonstrates convincingly to have 
been very different from Mr. Kurtz), 
and tracing descendants of those who 
met Conrad in the Congo. - 

The besetting sin of writers of 
works of literary detection to. of 
course, talking themselves into taking 
soft evidence for hard. For the most 
part Professor Sherry avoids this. 
There are only two really unconvinc- 
ing sections, though one of them is 
1 important. He asserts that tne Pro- 
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before 1936, and Sherry therefore 
spends some time speculating 
whether Conrad must have been told 
by Roger Casement or Cunning- 
Ivaimo Graham, without considering 
Dive possibility that if Dillon could 
think of it, so could Conrad. More 
significant is the attempt to identify 
an “ original " for Mr. Kurtz. Hav- 
ing shown that Klein was in no signi- 
ficant sense the original, he asserts 
that the autobiographical nature of 
the story and Us nnrrative technique 
suggest that (here must have been n 
source in renl life, and finds him In 
one Arthur Eugene Constant 
Hodtstcr, a very successful collector 
of ivory who was in the Congo at 
the same time ns Conrad. This in- 
volves minimizing the differences 
between them, overemphasizing 
their resemblances, and arguing in 
terms of . . It is possible . . . might 
weAl have •. ■ is very likely , i . 
would appear to be . , . may very 
well have ... it is possible that . 

If one allows a Twenty-five per cent 
chance of a negative answer In each 
of these speculative links (which is a; 
very conservative estimate), ■ the 
chain will not support the weight of 
assertion. '• ' 

In, general, however, Professor 
Sherry’s, identifications inspire con- 
fidence and often unamblguous.slral- 
laritles of phraseology between the 


graphical criticism. Here it can be 
most dearly demonstrated in one of 
the more fascinating parts of the 
book— -Professor Sherry’s shrewd 
and persuasive dealing with the rela- 
tionship between Marlow’s account 
of the manager of the Central Station 
nod Conrad’s own experiences with 
Camille Delcbmmune, company 
manager of the Socldtd Anonyms 
Beige pour ie Commerce du Havt- 
Congo, upon whom the fictitious 
manager is clenrly pnrtly based. 
Dcicommupc appears to have lacked 
confidence in Conrad, largely 
because he was dilatory in making 
hJS way from the const, nnd it was 
probably as a result of this That 
Conrad failed to obtain the com- 
mand for which he hoped and left 
-the Congo earlier than he had 
Intended and with a marked dislike 
of Deicommune. Marlow is not 
dilatory, he fa not disappointed an 
command, and his dislike for the 
manager does not Spring from the 
manager’s partially juslifled distrust 
of ; his efficiency. His contempt for 
th? man ls : pure -unselfish hatred of 
one who comes to stand for the squa- 
lid: rapacity of the commercial cqlo- 
nliers. If we rely on the surviving 
evidence (which is well presented by 
■Professor Sherry), 'ignore, ns -we 
must, hypothetical evidence to the 
contrary which has not survived 
(though remembering, one hopes. 




scares and indulging in retrospective 
self-justification. But what are we 
to do with this case ? What use can 
we make of . this sort of literary 
detection ? 

If we are content to say that Con-- 
rad, like the rest of us, was some- 
times unfair and sometimes per- T 
shaded himself that things were , 
other than they were, we have a con- ' 
trlbutlop to tiho study of the psycho- 
logy of a writer. Bui If we mingle 
this with our response to “ Heart of 
Darkness", If we allow this plnu- 
siblc hypothesis to make Its way In* 
tq ths story, we are in danger of 
replacing tne work of art ..by some- 
thing which hangs In the air half- 
way between wha L happened to Con- 
rad nnd what happens to Marlow. 
As readers of biography our curio- 
sity shoufd be boundless, but as ; 
rcadera of literature we should « 
accept Nietzsche’s dlctum-r" Poets 
act shamelessly towards their experi- 
ences) they exploit them with- 
out Styling to redeem die experiences. 
Unfortunately, the better the detec- 
tion the 1 8 renter the danger, Hodto* ; 
ter Is rattier easy to forget! Del- . 
commune keeps pushing his way Into ; 
the - Con tral Station 

TJhe. Joseph Conrad Collection; In , 
tile Polish Library in London con- 
tains, according lo its recently plib- 1 
listed catalogue, 399 ilcms, Includ- : 
log works by Conrad’S father, edp 
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-. letters, translations 


ence), and trust Sherry’s, .m.-.jt.— — 

tiori fw hlchissober and ^convincing;, books' and articles, Some -of them, 
there seems a very good case for especially 1 Polish/, pn«w are not 
believing that Conrad, in his deplc- easny found e^s^where. , The collect 
tjon of ffie manager, is paying' off old^ > tlon. deserves' to be better known.' 
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ping S column was . : but tq devise, a 
Hure m bring' up the sporty ownership aou 
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What went wrong with I.O.S. 


num.is raw. <;o]>utKY now;. 
SON unit IIRIif k p,\( jj.; r 

n, » v «>" -SiiirtTCly Wiuil in lie Hirii ? 
Hefrtjml C ornfeM .uni II )S: .An 
inftTnuiimiril Suintilc 

Antlitf Ot u Nell. i2.7\ 

A -. a piece nf buok-ptuilucliun a bon I 
(he miiry nf Bernard f.nrnfckl .,nd 
Hit* inyeMtifs Overseas Services ibis is 
reni.irkahlc. I’he jcmIhus refer in 
evenis (Inc lo lake place in March, 
I'OI, and the bonk s IuM pages ties- 
cribe events which did take place in 
Iflc second half nf January of this 
year, (he Sunday Timex *■ insight" 
Icain who wrnie it and the publishers 
urc eiiuifcil k) high praise for com- 


placed iiiic'lijrcnisia «*f Cutlral f-ur- 
*ipv. aaJ .'i will he .seen lli.il most nf 
lirs cn! ItdgiiL's were of similar origins. 
f(is nu ich- vaunted social work was in 
facr a mailer of a few months spent 
as a nmldlc-cJ.m ynuih leader and 
hn\ scour: like many another Jewish 
boy he (urned to selling, and in aut- 
umn I V55 he arrived in Paris with a 
lew hundred dollars, an accredited 
Mutual Fund salesman working lor 
die Dreyfus Fund, then regarded a.s 
the must aggressive in the United 
■Stares. 

The appointment was a success, 
anti within a few years Corn fold's 
organisation. 1.0^., was doing more 
than 30 per cent of Dreyfus’s new 
business. 7 he clientele to which he 
addressed hiimeff was, in the first 


himself and his works after the 
French authorities had become 
overly inquisitive. Now came the 
growth of the South American opera- 
tion when local currency uncertain- 
ties made capitalists small and large 
desperate to gel their money out of 
ibrir own country and into dollar?. 


lo benefit in some unspecified way 
from the Fund of Funds. ISrivh 
Mcndc. ex-Vice Chancellor of Ger- 
many, was indefatigable in /.iu/ae- 
gtng through the country addressne 
gatherings of salesmen. All these 
fine men melted away when the 

The I.O.S. salesmen provided just crSisled sir *E rie Nvy ! Id h i ! n ? V 

this opportunity, deling their pro- pie k up IcnkJ to 

speetus with the glamour of the P P P 
United States bull market. Brazil The collapse was prolonged and 
blew up in November, [966. when calamitous. The fall hi the American 
tho authorities tumbled to what was slock market affected primarily (he 
going on and the sales force then Ay-by-night glamour stocks into 
turned their attention to Italy. which so much of die Fund of Fluids 
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ij 0n f S“. Will l he ' 
book makes it 
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pclcftcc, and especially for courage. , ress , c< ' h,n,voil was, in the first 
Dtr You Sincerely Want to he Rich 9 ■ lCe * , ,c c-xputrinlc Americans, ser- 
fs the story of what the authors call ( tflvj,iil " s Proliferating 

an international swindle Ll, f°PC and over half the world. 


. u>cs 10 which ni, 
P u t is as it musical-® 
some compelling «ene 

_ ! 1il Ps with the Aza ^ 

Here again the same conditions ijvwlnienh Iwd perforce gravitated ; !" Philadelphia which 4, 
prevailed. The joint attraction of a lt . w “ s on, y b y iliKling and backing !J“ ronii 1 lh °. u 8hta tdfle 
Swiss bunk and an American off- ', n . rilis Held that Contfeld’s ,ind CJt,, ed fcrw, 

shore fund worked magic in Kalian nindshad been able to maintain even ^ oaset fficncc ; Bento** 
airs. The inoney “ got out " was Jj * h ° w of solvency in the light of j) ,nc . n ii* ,fw annul] 
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. philosophy _ . 

• id since Man is in some 
Llogical organism, and the 

* not afraid lo discuss Ihe 
which he differs from 
mals. their arguments 
consideration by any- 

in the problems 


ton 


!° so now, Philosophy todsiy. Both 

ncs( uses in a- V nfflirw amot 


. swindle 

'swindlers" they name ;*re 

men fur from devoid „f means, and 
me language used is frank and un- 
compromising. Whatever the merits 
of instant history, this book gives u 
olcnr and iutelJigihic account of 
hrnmnciKins that could well occupy 
score of lawyers for a decade. 


buying investments from t n . — ■ 

< ornfcld's salesmen. The salesmen "‘VS V 
were well rewarded, and their niana- - iem - ' tbc ]1|0ceed! '- 
gers, with their overriding commis- 
sions over (he whole operation, did 
even better. Bui it was not enough 
to get the customers to buy invest- 
ments with money they had in the 
bank: it became 


Access to documents is of neccssiiv - 

I united, Inn eye-witness reports such nrortiahll be J- ,,ne Jufbrifely more 
as this sire the stuff t *f which history fl ! 1 th ‘* alfMlien to sell in- 
is written, and the aul hors have been i™ f?_ enl prograrnmes under which 


. The Fund of 

Funds, Cornfield's masterpiece of 
nomenclature, simply enabled I.O.S. 
management to gain sin extra com- 
mission in switching deposits in and 
out of a hank they controlled to one 
or other of a number of public funds 
competing agajnst each other for a 


mission charged J,u ;5 ' niansigement, the holding 
the safe invest- lbc operation, sold 

snom. of stock to tJie investing pub- 
lic through underwriters of high 
standing. Rather more Ulan half of 
this came from insiders who thus 
cashed 


fei biologists 

character, they each show 


national peace and hSKil they are inheritors of the appealing form in his criticisms of o '^omfcncs 
through law by mcamdXch traditions of historical Teilhard Uc Chardin, and "General " e ’ 

in Tyrris Council of 1961 ■jwphic culture. " - * J “" *■“ - 6 ^ mcnl 

vintage M&rx Broihen 


. t 
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wpecmHy lucky in that so many of 
Mie characters who figure in the 
1.0.5. saga huve not felt Inhibited 
irom telling theij stories by any 
special loyalty to rhe organization 
which they served mid which eventu- 
al^ let them down. 


„„„„ WII1U11 share ,n *heir investment. , J ,U won be as rich as iliey 

buyers contracted to make monthly Ending that the English taxation * ,nt;ereiIy Wanlcd lo be - 
ur annual payments, nnd the sales- wus not particularly pro- Absurd teunsiictions in thousands 

ma-n drew immediately the commls- Pf^ous to these specialized lech- 
sioii properly due to him only on ! V. ( l ue ?> [he 1.0.5, operations were 


©ashed in and left their salesmen r 1 , ,a Mar ^a Clapp, ^ ^ V:! “ ' 

many of whom had borrowed money nTfr 1 * W ' fc a ^4^ ,0 tok * dle ? f , 

to buy r.O.S. management' shares head °f the GoSe of their outstanding cxcel- 

aglow with the prospect that thev SP n .’ , J vith hL l ta^Jihkh need no further nd- 

(po would soon be as rich as iliev ^ U . loI, L a ' 


i.omp[eiion or the programme. This Jsgmwd here under the title of the 

fr °™ Its P ove ^ Phm (from their office in 

implication was that only r small Hover .Street! and Wf»rp c/vlJ n . Im 


- , : ■■■ «iwuo»nt\jn 

of acres of Arctic tundra could nol 
avert the inevitable: what actually 
dislodged the avalanche was a num- 


i im Hituij uuwn. or . — « *auuu Street! and were sold as la- 

wogao Pearsall Smith has recorded 1°;. l mv «^ or s fi«t and trance policies, tliene then, being 

*hai there are no mure faithful devo- ill™?*"!* ^*5 ^ rM . cI,ed Renter Jatmide for die trapsfer of 


itces than the worshipper of Mam- 
mon mid they remain true to their 
gotl no matter how often he deceives 
Ihe m. 'The Coni fold story adds a «ew 
chapter to the bistoiy of mammon 
worship. CornfcJd himseif came 
from a middle-class Jewish home in 
Brooklyn. His parents Were inimi- 


( i c j , — m. ^-uvaivu o’— . 

investors who sought to so-called premiums abroad : but 
Iea K rnt . lo 6 h 6J, ‘ cost : l^cy ended up in ihe Fund trf Funds 
l nx if? *«d of 1962 just the same. 1 Q its final s[afie , 


The publisher’s 


missi 


^ of course, among the 
\ of living biologists. 

the Nobel Prise for 
i 1965 , which was awar- 
cork carried out in dose 
p at the Institut Pasteur 
( ione of thc most critical 
uleeular biology. Not only 


■rWc rh °7 hsiU <,0,,j, rs and were breaking Si ^ bab ‘ e to ll1ake much fuss wre « ,b Jcct. Lute in ^ ,lh ihBLl biologists of this uu- 

no law in buying investment* fmm aboul tht ? ‘■’ommiwion charged I,O S - n .i.inagemcnt, thc holding cem Sth^the^KiabbS^*^ ih * v cach show 


Mound’s second property: "Cost 
par [’assemblage spout and des con- 
stituauls quo se furntcnl -les fitres 
viva nls.” 

5o much lur the agreement, which 
will seem surprising only to those 
who have accepted too easily the 
popular notion that die whole .secret 
of life is thc DNA double-helix. Bui 
there are interesting differences in 
the approaches of thc two authors. 
Simplifying and exaggerating, one 
might say that Professor Monod ix a 
" hard-liner ”, Professor Jacob less 
exigent, and often less explicit since 
his book is cast in thc mould of a his- 
tory of biological ideas whereas Pro- 
fessor Monod's is a close argument 
about ideas in the form In which they 
are important in modern thought. 

Professor Monod’s toughness 
appeals, for inslance, in its most 


J U Ql l S MONOl) : 

Lv lliisurtl el lu ncccssiif- 

Essai sur la philosophic natu relic tie 

la biologic moderne. 

197pp. Paris: U Souil. |9.5tMr. 

FRANTOIS J ACOB : 

Lti I.ogiqiic tin vivuut 
Unc hisloire de I'lidrcditd. 

354 pp. Paris : G alii nurd. 32fr. 


dd be otiose for a review of 


„ , , and Werner Kri | t g more interesting to 
Uinmint ^ r rm. one point of agrec- 

film there' is no conceSi l . h ? a “ ,tore ‘ wh a ‘5 
to be drawn from IhhSI ® surpn^ng to some^and 
memorable only for the fix | *® a Hie very interesting 

h<»r -,r i, a jiuiii- sums involved nnd the aba *** I n Hieir philosophical — > — — - — - -- - 

tier or cash-absorbing deals which ness of those who ^ P oinl of a 6 reem « lt « the general statement quoted above ; 

ytci Monod not' Jacob is Professor Monod sets out lo dcs- 


Sysients Tlieory ”, when he ex- 
presses himself as " choqujS par Ic 
manque dc rigueur et d'ausldrilii 
imcHeotueHc 

,lt maiy be questioned, though, 
whether he is not himself in some 
instances in danger of paying Hie 
penalty of too great austerity, the 
penally of aridity. Consider how our 
two authors deal with the question 
of morphogenesis by self-assembly. 
Professor Jacob is content to make 


sales reached $I50m! 
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father was an act,,? an ? ^ w l lwever l»«on JaW were 


an Hptur nnd impresario in 
a small way, He died the year after 
arnvmg til the United States and his 
wfidow worked as a nurse to keen 

rwjfftS!? 7, t 1 ? 0 * lftl,0RS speak nf 
Comfeud as belonging to the dis- 


most favouraWe, the 


were 
NctherJauds. 
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and super genera] managers each 

rook an overriding commission. 

I his mo was the heyday of Jiunt- 
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Geneva whlthe, CornfeK.d.SSvd 


Hie author— perhaps still best known 
as die founder and for more (ban 
tturty years tlie director of that on- 
tghtened book chib, n 1e Readers 
Union, but mure iccenitly a pirWWicr 
cm. h-is own account- -has here writ- 

intrnduedon lo 


tw may 
entrants and 
(he trade in 



general books, with » W 
Baker has been awm (i 
editorially and oo Aeab 
more than forty yean ^ 
known, general piMship.ij 
difficult sector of the ■ 
especially for . morferaitssl 
Ushers, and from this 
xtemis the .sjifihtfy lijm* 
tujgic- though at tWK 
tone of his survey. . 

For Mr. Buker is clwriy 
pub! i, slier, one or those 
ideiriisis who beHeve l‘ 
liflhor he has a mission 
kind, and an established 
education. cnligWenraeota 
cation, f.ike others ofteV 
has probably put more inti* 
not very well romunerited 
has taken out of it. 

So he deprecates tb» 

priorities he. wouM 
in the reverse order to tit “ 
cheque-book publishers, 
continual conflict with w 
agents whom they ; court, 
ofyundizers ”, and the 
accountants. Nor docs m 
mqch favour on what l 

S rnen and women 
!, whom be lakes to 
sharply mtefljgent and «■! 
. lo'iis than their fathers . 

oyer the . honesty. 

. • parents in publishing. » 
difficult to maintain 
. fathers were above repwy 
> matter.- 

Mr. Baker well un* 

' problems and conlraaioui 
eral publishing. There an 
• books;' but “ perhaps u»[ 
of British publishing k 
. , duces more books jw ® 
fation than that of any p 
(though at least half go a 
basic trouble In a . 
tag literacy nnd coiwMg, 
Inadequate booM«in b TO 
points oul ; liwt only of. “ u 
v or five is sold .OUf-jjJfJ 
• ' view things kre-not 
is a fair inference from 
1 detailed survey of 
• dures that, .given lus 
• would stiff elect to l* * F 
. Jishef; •; ". r ‘.-- 

' . ' The 'British 
Statistics iWrWfif 


iiifiicr Monod 
V w write of DNA as “ the 
it life", as so many populari- 
rcmI biology hove done. 

both see thc itivnriancc of 
ndawment, which the DNA 
(cee> maintains, as only one 
several major properties of 
fern. . Profciaor Monod 
swt properties : " tdfdon- 
oMphoginfcse' aulonome, in- 
jj^wduclive.*' Professor 
^wftboul the first of the^c 
He mb i. " on rje pent pin** 
i ains .sc rdfdrer 

1 au * projct' dcs organ- 
sens' que donne Icur 
4mc ii leurs structures cl 
ions". And, .since the 
have been brought into 
and are bhomsdves the 
>(. Miami selection, he con- 
1 “Mals quel que soit le 
qu’d s'aglsse do mold- 
\ whiles, tforganismes ou 
fauoas, 1'hlstoiro est posde 
Ptnpectivc ndccssaire et la 
comme principe d’cxpli- 
Pour lui (le blologlsto), 
*nt du jour ob 11 donne 
i selection nnturello qu’un 
2* ®nom organismoV 
also • on Professor 


Professor 
cribe bow the self -assembly oper- 
ates. He begins his discussion of 
morphogenesis (the word is used in 
thc general sense usual in France) 
by adapting & widely accept od 
“ hu rd-headed ” theory, that of in- 
formation, in the sense of Shannon 
and Weaver. This immediately leads 
him Into a tricky situation ; he 
concludes tlral we need lo estimate, 
in terms of information tiioory, Blic 
degree of complexity oF the pheno- 
type as it is oPfcrcd to natural 
selection, but he has lo admit dud 
'* Cetto grandeur thdoriStiqiicinent 
ddfinissablc n'csl pas mesurnble en 
pratique ". 

One wonders, however, whether 
thc statement that such n measure of 
complexity Is definable in theory is 
any more than a bare assertion. The 
addition of one now chemical com- 
pound to a developing system may 
cause the most profound changes; 
for instance, thyroxin lo a salaman- 
der larva or eedysone to an Insect. 
Are the mathematical rigours of 
Information theory in any way 
applicable to such cases? Should 
one not be content wflh the 
softer” outlines of algorithm or 


programming theory, which is pre- 
pared to admit that it has as yea no 
way of defining or predicting the 
degree of complexity which may be 
engendered by the interactions of a 
number of programmes? Professor 
Monod, in fact, is forced to settle 
for a very similar situation : that 
“ la biosphere nc conlicnl pas une 
clussc pnivisiblc d'objels on dc 
niais constilLic ur 
particulicr. compatible 
certcs avec les premiers prinerpes. 
mu is non deductible dc ccs prin- 
cipcs. Done csscnlicllcmeni impre vi- 
sible ", 

Here we come near to the central 
point of debate between the hard 
and soft liners. These " premiers 
principcs ” — do wc know them all 
already, or. perhaps better, do wc 
already know them quite fully 7 
Hurd-linc thinkers, in the sense that 
expression has been used here, are 
those who are mainly concerned to 
preserve the already accepted pri- 
mary principles undiluted and 
clearly defined. Professor Monod, 
for instance, describes the great 
recent advances in our exploration 
of the extent to which protein units 
may assemble themselves into many- 
membered complexes by the forma- 
tion of stereo-specific bonds. This 
undoubtedly provides one mech- 
anism by which biological entities 
larger, than incW victual molecules 
may be formed. Professor Monod 
would like us to believe that it is the 
only mechanism: 

II fnudrn I'cnrichlr d'liypolhfcscs 
cintfliques, analogues pout-fitre ii cedes 
qiii permciteot cTintcrprdlcr les Interac- 
tions ftlloaldriqnci. Mnis je domeuro 
co'nvnlncu, pour part, que seulcs les 
proprlduJs associativcs Hldrtospdclf tones 
des pro twines iwurronl on dernlire 
analyse, dnnncr la clti de ces phdnp- 
mfciics. 

Again, he is very concerned to 
Identify the ” basic cntiscs " of phe- 
nomena: 

L'uitima ratio de toutes les structures 
et performances tdldonomlques des fitres 
vivnnts est J .•«*»» 


sequences dc r.nlic.m\ des lilue** poly- 
nepii(li(|iic > ., ' onilirynnsi * ile cos ddumns 
dc Maswcll hiiilogiqiics que siuu les 
pinteiiics gluhu lain-s. 

A soft-line thinker, on thc oilier 
hand, would be more concerned to 
discover iF there arc processes of form 
genera I ion which depend on different 
principles than those already known, 
ns for example in the " gradient " or 
"field” phenomena which have re- 
cently evoked new interest in the 
work of biologists such as Turing, 
Wolpcrt, Goodwin, Cohen and 
others. These cannot, without unduly 
straining thc concepts, be reduced to 
self-assembly of protein sub-un its. As 
Professor Jacob writes: "One PhcnS- 
dit£ pulssc HUjourd'liui s'inicrprdtor 
cn lermes de ntoidculex, cc n'est lu 
ni unc fin, ni la pieuvc que ddsor- 
mals tonic Iq biologic doivc dcvcnlr 
nioldculairc.” He admits that the 
world of phenomena, and in particu- 
lar the living world, reveals a suc- 
cession of levels ”, for which he 
coins the word “ intdgron ” ; 


Un inltfgron se forme par I 'assemblage 
d'inltyrons de iiIvchu In far icur; il parti - 
cipc ti la construction U'lin inttfgron de 
niveau supdricur. ... Avec chaqae niveau 
(rorgaidsaiion apparuissent des nouvea- 
ut^s, lanl propri£ti ( s, que de logiquca. 


Professor Monod’x cast of 
lliougtit is, of course, profoundly 
.‘artesian. In fact, he explicitly 
iccepls that the Cartesian dualism of 
mind and mailer "conserve cn 
souunc s a vdritc o pdratio nolle 
'I his leads him, in his final chapter, 
to find that “ Ic inal dc 1’finiQ 
tnndornc " arises from the conflict 
beuveen science which is based on 
completely objective knowledge, and 
all the previously dominant philoso- 
phies, which lie regards as based on 
myths and categorizes as " a mini si ", 

S'il est vrai quo le besoin d'unc explica- 
tion entitre est innd ... si pour paniliro 
vraic. signifijnlc, apaisanlc, l'expl [ca- 
tion doit sc fondre duns la longue tradi- 
tion aniniiste, on comprcnd alora 
pourquoi il fallul lam dc milldnaircs 
pour que pnraisso duns le royaumc des 
id£es cclle dc la comiaissance objective 
coni me sculo source dc v£rit6 authen- 

tiqiic. 

Modern society, lie claims, is In crisis 
because it remains “ ddscspdrdment 
altachdo, pour jnslificr ses valeurs, h 
la tradition unimistc, tout en 
I'abtindonnant comme source de 
connnissancc, dc vdrild ”, 

The solution he proposes is based 
on thc idea that " il esi Evident quo 
dc poser Ic po.stulnt d’objcclivJtd 
comme condition dc la connnissanco 
vraic constitne tin choix dthlqnc 
Science, as " objective knowledge ”, is 
in fact a " myth ”, in which one cun 
choose to believe, as people in the 
past have believed in the myths 
which Professor Monod calls animist. 


“ l x.x CS j Conc ? 1 i nocraue, de pro- .This is a point of view which has 
prldtd, de salnirc som ilussi ddpourvus bcen cxpressc< j by Anglo-Saxon 

writers, such ns Julian Huxley and 
C. H. Waddington, some decades 
ago ; it probuby appears less satisfy- 
ing lo most people today. 

Professor Jacob docs not discuss 
the mutter explicitly enough lo show 
how a soft-line thinker would 
approach it, but his argument might, 
well start from Professor Mdnod’s 
point that aa jugements de connaig- 
sance et jugements de valcur . . . sont 
indvitablcment associdcs dnns Faction, 
yoompris le discours ". But he would 
proceed to argue that wc cnnqot 
achieve complete objectivity about 
either type of judgment ; our know* 
ledge of atoms was Incomplete, that 


dc signification pour line cellule on un 
organlsmo que ceux do reproduction ou 
de selection naturcllc pour unc mold- 
culc isoltfe. 

Tliis point of view emphasizes 
that a study of phenomena in 
" higlier levels ”, which are compat- 
ible but not deduceable from pri- 
mary principles, may teach us some- 
thing we did not know before about 
those primary principles. Does it 
mean much <to say that the ultima 
ratio of tiie proteins is their primary 
sequence? Is not the ultima ratio of 
that. In Its turn, tihe properties of tiie 
individual atoms of which thc chain 
is qomppsc^i ? .What js important, 
surtIy,;M..Bhat’.it : WBs a reaj discov- 
ery, unfbrespeable, or at least un- 


yi jri ;uiuvi^9yvttMtW| wt m ivhui imi~ ivupv .uiviiij "«j ■■****.*! «J pi' — , 

foreseen by tiio chemistry of. forty is, not fully objective, until Professors 

' — ' Jacob and Monod discovered that. 

united to certain ways, they could 


years ngo, tihat atoms can combine 
into nnilno-acids which can link up 
into polypeptide chains, which can 
fold themselves up into globular 
proteins which can exhibit the re- 
markable properties of stereo-spe- 
cific non-covaleut' bonding and 
allostery, on .which Professor 


build . up 


exhibilim 


compounds 

allostery. Mnu, the argument woul 


go, Is always attempting to bring his 
actions iitio some optimum con- 
formity (which may 6e defined la 

... terms of biological natural selection 

Monod* rightly lays mioli emphasis, or of cultural evolution) with the con- 
THie' "primary principles", or con-' straining forces of Uon-hiimau nature, 
cepts, of the atom to wh{cli we have In this endeavour, be modifies both 


done enfenndc dans les 


thus been led ane richer and fuller 
than the earlier -held principles with 
which the phenoiueha- are compat- 
ible, but from which Uidy could riot 
be, or were not, predicted. 


his knowledge and bis values, but it 
may seem presumptuous to suppose 
that he ever attains complete objec- 
tivity in the one or complete wisdom 
In the other realm. 
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British Film 
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RACHAEL LOW 

The foui ih volume of this 
comprehensive study. 
Comments on previous 
volumes. 

'The British Film Industry is 
fortunate indeed lr> have 
such an industrious and 
reliable historian’ 

PAUL ROTHA 
'indispensable' 
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the makers ofeconomic 
policy ; and.indeed this 
book could only have been 
written by someone 
intimately acquainted With 
the intern, it ion, if monetary 
system. 

£4.50 

Homeless 
Near a 
Thousand 
Homes 

BRYAN GLASTONBURY 

Who becomes homeless? 
■Why? -What stresses arid 
strains do these people 
face? How far do 

government policies and - 
provisions go toward 
meeting the needs of the * 
homeless? These and '.’ l 
dozens of other questions 
Gre answered in this study 
or the development of 
services for the homeless, 
National Institute fot . 

Social Work Training 

Cloth £3,25 
Paper £1,95 


This, summer the Victor in and Albert 
Museum is devoting itself to “The 
Decorated Page ”, A series of eight 
wccJtfy lectures by expert 1 * on 
illumination and calligraphy is jinked 
with «n exhibition of illuminated 
pnges ii nd books from tho museum's 
splendid collection. These include 
ut least one really important Roman- 
esque book, the Missal of Lesncs 
Abbey, and a remarkably wide range 
of line fifteenth -century Books of 
Hours, like the Florentine Hours 
with its Botticelli-like David* the 
SaNando Hours, und tho Hours of 
Margaret De Foix. And other 
remarkable examples are a beautiful 
humanistic manuscript of Pliny: and 
an interesting Dutch Bible, c. 1 450- 
53, with archaistic miniatures. 

Nor are the post-medieval exhibits 
» striking. They include a fine 
range of illuminated diplomas, 
Italian and German, and books by 
the most distinguished French scribes 
of tflie seventeenth, nnd eighteenth 
centuries, among them the Sonnets 
Francois written by Nicolas Jarry. 
Properly enough, material frprn the 
Viclonan revival of interest itvpjedi- 
evul rf(iin>i nation (an aspect of the 
new interest in arts and crafts which 
brought the museum into being) is 
especially rich. The fncsiruiles of 
medieval manuscripts by Henry 
Shore are a revelation, even com- 
Pa.red with his fine printed books. 
William Morris is roprcsentqc| hy one I 
of the new finished illuminations by 1 
Ctmrles Fatrfux.-Mttrray, and there i 


I is u large and imaginative selection 
‘ (> f l he work of modern calligraphers 
l and book decorators. 

[ , fur *u good. Bat the exhibition 
is lucked away in Room 74. there is 
no catalogue, and the descriptive 
labels sire reduced to the minimum 
which a person totally unfamiliar 
with the subject might he expected 
to understand without too much of 
a struggle. There are rumours Bint 
a catalogue ('bused only on the labels) 
is in preparation, hut it is not yet 
available. Is this not loo typical of 
the V. & A.’s patent Jack of interest 
in books? In the nineteenth century 
the generous gifts of David M. Currie, 
George Reid. George Salting, and 
others were .supplemented bv .pur- 
chase. What would these early bene- 
factors have thought of the present 
state of what they hoped would be 
the national centre for study of Uhe 
art of the book? For the Berlioz and 
Dickens exhibitions, for the Orange 
and the Rose, the museum laid on 
splendid ii lust rated catalogues #nd 
adequate display. Admittedly these 
were loan exhibitions*, but for decor- 
ated .hooks the museum does not 
have (o -look outside ifc’ dww whlls. 
Why then must it treat them with 
such neglect 7 

* * * 

A few weeks ago we doubled the 
wisdom of rushing video-cassettes on 
to lh^ market before the compatir 
flirty abd copyright problems hud 
bqen responsibly tackled [Commen- 
tary* . April 23). Usefully, these 


and other awkward impediments to 
the total icJc- visual revolution were 
discussed to some purpoNc at the first 
International Video Cassette and 
Video Disc Programmes and Equip- 
ment Conference held in Cannes as 
n possibly ominous prelude to the 
old-fashioned film festival. Film, 
publishing and television interests 
were well represented, including 
some 4f»l companies conimitled lo 
making (he machines nr to produc- 
ing (he cassette material itself. 

Of the various available systems, 
the magnetic tape system, uJ ready 
Pa miliar from conventional tape 
recorders, allows for recording (in- 
cluding copying). wiping off. the pur- 
chase of cheap raw slock t blank 
tapes), invites all manner of pri- 
vate and commercial pirating and 
therefore raises weighty copyright 
problems. The photographic, holo- 
graphic and disc systems have no 
recording facilities. This clearly 
reduces .the risk of copyright infringe- 
ment. 

Professor Mel Nimmcr of the 
U.C.I..A. Law School suggested that 
until an internationally approved 
copyright system could be estab- 
lished, all the photographic systems 
woujd probably be covered by 
Motion Picture Law. Hence, perhaps 
all systems would cventuully have (0 
be legally regarded ax moving iilni, 
for it is almost impossible legally to 
control magnetic systems. In the 
United States, unless there is actual 
visual proof, of the protected product 
on the “physical aspect” of the 
material, there is no case for action 
for infringement. The legal prece- 
dent goes back to a ease in 1908 of 
a music company r. a piano-roll pro- 
ducer. Jt was held ihnt 'paper with 
punched holes did nor constitute 
music because music was not discern- 
ible, and this same ruling apparently 
applies to magnetic tape. 

As magnetic tape is already a well- 
tried, cheap, and technically advant- 
ageous medium, what, short of ban- 
ning it altogether, might be satisfac- 
tory copyright provisions V A scarcely 
practicable .proposition was that all 
video-tape material (which Is magne- 
tic) .might be put on to photographic 
Mhn and then hack on to tnpo, as it 
would then, for the linio being, he 
covered by motion picture liwv. An 
obvious difficulty here is (hat live, 
unsoripted, noji-dritm.itia events such 
as sports programmes, talks and lec- 
tures are not protected by copyright 
W A way round might be lo neck 
shtfHor under motion picture law hy 
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tor migrant Swiss tiudcnJ 
being mvitcd to compel 
Hons for them 0 f ihe* 3 

firm jyS 1 ?!' 0 " 5 b v M 

firm of Bnlair. Not fonJ 
Calvinists the awful in-fyJ 
or oth Cr inducements of TJ 
sybaritic package; i D «J 

?li e M r ^ U ,? lif ! in8 Proven 
flight periodicals. And & 

Switzerland, it is the CUUoi 
have been asked to deeii 
periodicals they would Uketr 
flying with. 

Balair's present adim 
curry accordingly, a Ini <& 
mx publications in Gemui 
Italian, and English and a 
that at least one copy of 
the fifteen most-voted-for 
be available on tnke-oft A 
Astfrix. Che TLS is rmi* 
JttrtUn ties Motto, konkm, 
NeniralitHf, Epoca, Saint ha 
and something called flr+Ji 
W'ell as at a more pronomiul 
Uni nnd Elle, but not (Bats 
■slipped up here) IT. 

■Ba la ir ’s poll closes on Iiw { 
it would be a nice gesture if 
who came across a voilflglL, 
tween now and then (Idetfd 
behalf and posted it off It 
Student participation is in a 
dung -in principle, but arc fry 
mature enough to decide wf 
best for them to read? 


T)u<:k\v(>rili 


Love 
Between 
Women 

Charlotte Wolff . 

' Tli in is the first well-dodffj 
book on lesbianism I® | PP* 
a form accessible to s 
Sional public. Most aupoM 
concentrated on mate 
sexuality and women 
left aside or hardly loucMal 
. . . Charlotte Wolfrs ipffl 
the problem is candid 
research excellent. . • • ^ 
lisbing the results (she i 
tainlv made a considers* 



I gS 1 

j-sJonism 

* wcidcnfcld .in*! Nicolson: 
University Library 1.1.75 
^ tback, 

aBFas of modern German 
4 literature- hnve been moie 
studied in ™ccn-t years than 
Zionism. Critical editions, 
Lilabloto earlier investigators, 
opened up new material; and 
„ ha s been a profusion of 
oiii/ed contributions. Tbo effect 
accumulating knowledge hits 
i neeflwarily mad© things any 
L h ninv even have made 
b more dillicuU. 1 he more the 
to-e has increased, the Icss cor- 
mb may be about exactly what 
biking about under the ihcacl- 
5 Expressionism. Itic tusk of 
^ at a synthetic view iiccnw 
irt^untingibnncvcr; and, apart 
c literature, there sure also music 
jut to be considered. The con- 
boo. confirmed by John WiJletl*s 
ov would appear to be that Ex- 
(Biomsm is a more complex 
jeaneflon than once was uh ought. 

1 aha that there is a greater need 
- ever lo try lo pull lihe threads 
«bcr. Mr. Willett makes a very 
naive attempt. He understands 
m varied are the forms _ aud 
BBSS, how wide the nuuilications, 

« diffuse the problems ; and he 
lita Deal formula to deal with it- 
^rmlonism. he says, is a “ coin* 
of a highly charged core 
iiffdcflned margins The core 
4 “particular modern German 
iwment which tasted rou#i!y 
amq 1910 and 1922 
lb variety and the chronological 
pod of the evidence In the various 
at titan accouot of by Mr. Willett 
1 tempt one to suspect so pro- 
s \ time-scale. Michael Hambur- 
(toace entitled an essay on Expres- 
vrisn "1912", marking the 
‘tcunf-poinl which, for bottc.r iw 
^ tow, established a new kind of 
se®knd a new conception of 
Js‘*. There are good 
fix- nqshin^ it back just n 
it, fo give 1910 Ite proper due. U • 
p a .year of remarkable sigmf- 
vt, marked by certain dovclop- 
■h, whose importance lies in 
kit conjunction at a particular 
wwft: Hilder’s Ncuer Club, for 
1 the Ncopathetischcs 
wet, the appearance on the 
** of Jakob van Hoddis, Georg 
^ and Alfred Lichtenstein, and 
*W)ut of Der Sturm. This dives 
*w holp to identify » crucial 
“wS-pobit so far as modernism 
'woiWDy is concerned, and give.s 
Wtds for associating it, in some 
JT at least, with Expressionism, 
■dosing date may be a degree or 
J“oore arbitrary, but Is precise 
Jw. Echoes and reflections 
rt^r.do not essentially alter the 
r™- German Expressionism, as 
^Willett nicely says, ■’ repre- 
J™ • ‘ or ‘ some dozen years the 
forces of the modern move- 
Within a single language 

daim on behalf of a move- 
narrowly confined in time 
■EJv*® 1 to be at odds with 
■gw, : afleging. die universality of 
BS Qh> gn. .This has often been 
E^L-Tfetibert Read, for in- 
E^re^onfetti as " one 
■LfcJS?* 1 *11?^ of perceiving and 
m ®e world akowd us ”, 
Kbm til ■ necessary 

and/ realism ’. 
^ ^ secondary impH- 
Sup- 






A. mode or a 
movement ? 


ATTEMPTING TO DEFINE 
GERMAN EXPRESSIONISM 


Ihtuury Exproshoonism luippcncd in 
a parl-ioukif country ut a particular 
time, and because lihero was no 
genuinely conipiirabie movement 
outside Germany. As Mr. Wittclit is 
able to show, parallels can be found 
in this country ; but they hardly add 
up Do more Dhan resemblances liere 
and there. Certainty tihere was noth- 
ing equivalent, in Gottfried Bonn's 
phrase, to an “ Expressionist 
decade ”, 

it is nevertheless surprising how 
far afield Mr. Willett's rewarding 
investigations of the wider European 
aspeots of Expressionism Jead him. 
His book provides the best compre- 
hensive view of Expressionism in 
English and the most attractive to 
read though ut the price of a certain 
reluctance, in the interest of the 
larger picture, to explore particular 


iic.iliuc ; hi-n-prt.uitnt.il y to llii'. was 
i.hf lashinaiion for him of ronumlic 
piodbiliiii.^ nt gating Mich ill tell tcui- 
a'lty ; nil ullimaic outcome ssas h is 
attack on ilk '' swindle of the sup- 
posedly coni in nous self. In van 
HisKlis i he symptoms of his schi- 
zophrenia were already latent. ITw 
weakened self was n problem for 
Heym and tlenrg I raki, l.khicn* 
sit-in has a ilia racier in one of bis 
slories commit suicide as a protest 
againsi the rcsirainis of firm and 
fixed identity. So in any account of 
ihe general brick ground of Expres- 
sionism one might highlight a sense 
of the problematical nature of the 
idea ot “ personality ”. To this since, 
ihe eighteenth century the German 
cultural t radii ion had been decis- 
ively indebted, until in Nietzsche. 
Hofmannsthal. Thomas Mann and 
others, its authority had begun to 
appear less than self-evident. 

Tn the background of Expression- 
ism, and in the movement iwelf, 
There was also to he found a more 
energetic and confident view of the 
individual. Here too Nietzsche is an 
outstanding case. His philosophy 
embraces both ihe view of the self 
ax not only a conglomeration of 
elements, but also the glorification 
of the individual who finds his fuller 
self in powerful, violent action. 
Hoynt is noteworthy in the same 
I connexion, Ho suffered under the 

I ^ sense of weakened identity (pee- 

I t-* m Tn v.ishly blaming his parents for his 

I L j ^ f E Rjt, own shortcomings), yearned far 

compensating opportunities lo fulfil 
himself in heroic notion, and was 
^ . attracted by the thought of war. The 
J_ I I tension of this polarity was at the 

i f heart of sopie at least of the ” dis- 

I I I j III r turbing inllLaiences ” examined by 

-A -A JL JL V • Mr. Willett in a section under that 

heading, tendencies M rooted in the 
primitive and irrational”. He h fully 
justified in bringing into the discus- 
sion of Expressionism such matters 
as the indUience of the sub -rational 
drive* being explored by anthropol- 
llr r ENr oglsts ■ and psychologists, Bergsons 

*'**-'* UIAj £{ an vila j' Georges Sored's R6- 

jlexions sur lo violence and 
th0sC who - like l h° novelist 

R KSSl OIN I SM ' Charles-Louis ' Phiilippe just be- 

vPl l nvJlTX fore t|io aim of tho century, 

. advocated the need for “barbar- 

ians.” — an -Appeal made, ns he dis- 
covers, in tho same year as the 
aspects in doplih or, in his concern . Merourc de Franco began publishing 
to tiiow tihe many sides, 4o press a Niotzsicho's complete works. 


single and distinctive interpretation. 
All the more therefore docs 1 bis 
evidence— inevitably compressed, 

but none the worse for that — tease 
us Wiitii the problem whether It inay 
not be possible lo sharpen the foous 
on lihe factors governing the motiva- 
tion, diversity and characteristics of 
the movement and the centrality of 
its role in the context of modernism 
in Germany. 

A point of departure might be to 
note that the writers appearing on 
the literary scene in the critical years 
just before 1914 hive in common 
one major and fundamental con- 
cern. This, briefly, Is Ihe nature of 
the seif, the problem of identity . 
Bonn's idea of man was of an 
unbalanced, one-sidedly intellectual 


A Certain 
World 

A Commonplace Book 

W.H. Auden 

"This is i mined mu- of Audi ‘ii’einimt 
important hooks, iiml ns our izils into 
it hfu proiwnico tn ilii 1’i-tly fult . . « 
'Surtout [mint Antiis’ ini«lit bi> 

Auden *h motto for this gulden iKit-k. 

Wo cun dip, gently, but not tuniWp, 
or weenn mull ovei-rvory ([iinlntion. 

In neither ensn will we he disappointed 
for we have hium udmilUfl to l!ie 
company uf one oft hi; uiciHt vignruiiH, 
reflective and didicnte mimta of mu 
lime." 

-Cyril Can ut illy, Snitrhiy Times. £3 

Crossing 
the Water 

by Sylvia PlatK 

In this volunui Ted HurIioh hua 
collected n number of tuioina wiillen 
hy Sylvia Plnlh inthelnniNilioual 
ported between The CoIoshuh (I960) 
and Ariel (lOtiC). Fnr puhlicnliim 
on May :11 hL. JU1-35 

The Age of the 
Rainmakers 

by Wilson Harris 

In the four 'fables’ . as ho chHh Lhf:m, 
which make up this hook Wilson 
Harris draws on tho history and 
legend, anthropological fact and 
native myth, the landscape and th* 
people of Guyana, as it exist* now and 
as it did before it had a name. 
Drawings by Karen U shorn o. £1 -25 

Very Like 
aWhale 

by Jolm Osborne 

Tho text of a new piny for television, 

‘ about a famous and respected man . . 
towing his life to' bits, £1-10 ■ 

The Big Easy 

by James Conaway 

"At first glance The Big Easy look* 
like e vary high-class thriller with a 
stripe of mildness , , , That 
Impression dlnporiwa fla the honk 
opens out, its thrillor-liko ingredients 
yielding something altogether 
richer . . . Tho violence, racial strife 
and corruption into which Cnmiski'p 
search loads him are not news thoy 
have been his lifelong companions^ 
the otcmal orop of Now Oi losiw, the 
Big Easy, an exhausted city decaying 
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Duckworlli 


BidjJI -: in ntovement Ludwig 

whose • “Apocalyptic 
y. ^12 had piaricedly 
\.i 1 0 2? 7 Haw it a.4 part 

% ho Nig ibadc to 

others. 

L flttWJKA'pJ GrltneWald 

B iff' the view of one • 
jdkU pQet (J; R. 

3«9b‘s " View, of 
liAmoog the many 
Illustrations in 
dy);wax “tike a 
Lff toy. opinions ”. 

Three. jllusWUoos J^m, » 

M^prosslOftisra i Owd FeJiwnUller’i 



The part played iu 'Expre^onism likoavoiy high- doss thriller with a 
by a-wwcnfiSfj of a weakened kten- stripe or mildness , . . That 

Lilly rand by ttic consequences of that impression dlsporiwa as the bonk 

mwareness, docs not on this \«ow opens out , ita thrillor-liko ingredients j 

emerge clearly enough in M*. yielding something altogothor Si]!'- 1 

Willett's study, ■tiiough a quotation richer . . . Tho violence, racial strife I 

from Vettierco in an efcrly section nnd comiptlon ihto which Cnnii&ki's [.- j! -i '■ 

(“Ddfnis tou 6trc . . .”) opens up search loads him are nnt now: thoy (|.v 

this perspective, Another fea ture of have been his lifelong companions^ . ? ■ J ( j-f • 

Hjiipressdoaiam, already foreslm- the otoiualorop of Now Orleans, the ' £{'• 

dowed in Nietrzsohe aitd • other*}, Big Easy, an exhausted city decaying • I'J® -j i ,'j 

lends to go by. dofaiilt i the view of. , undqr the tropical sun... The 1 V . 

art namely as sameiUhing no longer a .setting and tho atmosphere [are) n •’ , 
crowning hunian activity' bliti— niarvellouely ebnvayod.” ! 1 f : '.>■] . 

anticipating rec&nt attitudes among ~jdary SuIttwfiuLiUcner. £1*80 . bl -i! 

younger German wntwfr— -afi of , ‘ ■ J.;|; : J ] 

doubtful authority. Alfred Ehren* InnanACO Ult Ti 

stdn's TubUtsch, fqr example, it w€l|J«i - . b 1 

mentioned, but without rofereope tqi , ' i, \ hr? 

its ihccde: the weakened ego j$ rUlWiy ‘i'i itil 

aspects, are olosdty cor^eoted. lf in. . u - ? ’ 

the mainstream Oerrriati: .oulture jfc'fflj ; 

the prestige of art depart*! 0* the: tbedifflcul^mido^uritiM that ■ • 

ideaJJ^atiop of the -on^^vc .periMabi aiuj.ouudthg atu<ly ; of Japan^as 1 Jf fwl • 

iitiy alitributed-to.. lilib -q^itisrt, ' £4o..'s^‘ a pbttbrjr..ui thosttrioa I^hot .R- ; 

could not be subjeoje^ .to dwtbta’ Mondgreplm un Pottor>* an4 . ' * -dUfli ■; 

and dlffloulties without art -Itself Poriolaln 1 . WiHifouriiolourpT^tM . ; ... ihm \ : 
being called into question : "Did • andl 20 pages ofraonoctu^rnBe* j .£12; j 

Seete ;sohruhnpft zu wiozfeen Komi;' ... - ' - r- • f I • : 

pfoxeri. ■*. Tot jst die Kunst / |J]3» * - 

(WiMmlKlcfflm). Dfetot4iori and ,, f# ! - 

the hrotesqiie, boBh prominent fea-.' 

uirw of &&pre&slbi>ism In Hterature : B jk ijv 

and painting. I4t into place as major. Hie life arid work . -• . 1* «•!} j 


-Afm-y Sutfivqn,Li&lcner. JEl-SO 

Japanese 

Pottery 


|!i| 

hi Hi! - 


-vm'?* 

r-i *■ . ••'.'•y 

% 


Exoresshitto * * Erich HeckeJ’s “ Scene i^om ; , ^ tradWona 1 ! stenderds, 111* ; ,nqg-: ‘ - 
# i tabove); - a fhont Plriisj .viDn Unnardi alive Hriago of . Ihe 1 jndiwdiml Ihat . 


' (WiUi<rlm f Klcnnpi). Dktorticnand m E»5! !;v 

the grotesque, boBh prominent fea- X/ii/aIhI . vftlH’S' 

hires of Bspres$ibeism In Hterature : *; , •: p j t 

and painting, 1# into place as major. HjS 1 lfe and W prk . .ji ] -j 

artisitic sitytei .of. a period k wffHdi' , Jjv W alter Koihedef r ' ' ’ M 

’ corresponding to experience of a ofK» oopio^ and M . • ill f ^ 

. TVaasInted by Bill Hopkin*. With ; 

• Among • ti te, Q ewp^n wtitere w j7^j ft tea, oiio ui colour. arid 66 psgef ,, jfj J;; 
! wtM SC W0 * between 131 0 Md I9H 0 r„^c pramnle.. Mi- ’ ,■ f J 

oi» rfectogritaee.tite weohid ctoerac-.; • >■ : ’ • • , : t' 

tetktics of the new modernfent, 1 it is^ , ' •>. — **-.•,:■ t Itm 



tl": rit‘ V'-Jv : ■ 
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i tii lii- m< ilntihv Mui f[ ( trn |'i|4 
omi.irtK. ;,v Mr Willvli pul, h. ||, t 
iiiitvuiicni stems u* liuvu changed its 
character (i was ilic wmi. Ii t - writes. 

»vfiivli I in' iil* 1 1 i lie young noetic 
move men I ol I'll ft- 14 n,u> w | K ,i 
licCtinie kiHUMi .is i lie l:\prctsiouivi 
sellout I here are. indeed, very 
good re.i sons lor saying that only 
(licrt-.iftcr did ilmve features by 
wliidi Lxpre'sinnisju is generally 
xmnvn pretluiniiMle : the high-flown 
rhapsodic style, the impassioned ex- 
uberance, the utopian vision, Iho 
rhetorical impuNc and the pofitic.il 
energy. Some of these features were 
not entirely missing before, as Rein- 
i ^°^ ,anr,l! ' Surge's play Dcr 
Heftier shows though in his partic- 
ular case there was a .sobering down 
after the beginning of the war. ft is 
none (lie less clear that the war had 
a gout! deal to do with the rhap- 
sodic and ecstatic mood, whether 
associated ivilli jingoistic impulses 
or with more humanitarian emliu- 
wumik on the theme of the brother- 
Aural ol man. 

I here is certainly a problem in 
reconciling this development with 
Ihe earlier situation. 'I'he reasons 
P'by (lie war laid this effect woro 
more complex than miglu appear. 
Mr. Willett mentions KurL Pintluw 
4s doing his best to tie Expression- 
ism together. quoting m statement of 
ms in n/r weissen Matter of |9|5. 

I lore Pin thus describes " the latest 
generation, developing since J90U ", 
av without protection in (he midst 
or the shimmering magic of travel 
and adventure, of free sexuality, of 
Mrcots. landscapes, cafe end anut.se- 
ment palaces ", surrounded by 4 * a 
misutre of secret soimsls. colours 
aiia tigurcs. of mysterious factories, 
machines and forms of motion ”, 

T«c passage tends itself to further 
analysis. In mk.. ■ 


Si. runner 

analysis. in eflfec-i, what Pinthus is 
t s ' ■ 'Portraying rs an increasingly Indus 
triaiized, urbanized and heteroge- 
I n neous society in teiros of its seduc- 
, bm spiritually disruptive. 
^ , *rnp«ct on experience: iy]<|, 

i ^ . "f.r l h rough tho ecstasy of par- 
i.':"- b®ipaiion m Hie nationalist ratise or 
• ■ *n- nie cause ■ of a- more abstract 


Jim ■ i.v n it y. 1 1- Mured the seme of io- 
ta lily ol what .Surge in Her Heftier 
had yearned for as " the great con* 
firnialiiiii of the self ". Siynificanlly. 
I'inthiis's observations in (he passage 
‘lU'ited eondmle with tin- words: 

I iil suddenly the realisation came 
on them, heard softly in the bliss of 
being, (lien wiili a blare of Iront- 
btvnes. . . . We are I And jre 
Men ! Wof fen stein’s " Das Herz ", 
on.- of the poems by which he is 
rcprc.ientcd in I lie un-ihulogy Mensch- 
fieiniiiiuimetuiiti, elaborates (he 
experience in poetic terms, ending 
with the lines: "Das Here wird die 
gowaitige Lvinheit innen ! /1m Wellall 
ieiiclilels als df.s Menschen Tag.” 

This being a central aspect of 
literary Express ionism, il has to be 
recognized that alienation, proble- 
matical identity, the .recovery of Ehe 
self uiul Hie leap over the void of 
nihilism u ro not matters which in 
media other Sian literature can 
become the themes, as such, of 
creative work. Other media may 
draw on ihe same experience, but it 
will not in (he .same way constitute 
content : words are necessary for 
that. Schoenberg, for example, had 
connexions in Expressionist circles, 
but, ns emongos from Mr. Willett ’* 
exa ruin-alum. comparisons of lilera-ry 
Expressionism with music lend to be 
imprecise and inconclusive. Atonal- . 
ify cun be /eluted to trends in 
1 1 turn lure, but analogies prove too 
abstract anil formal j.stic to be iiny- 
svhere near Uie .real substance of 
one is bilking about in any 
discussion of Expressionism as a 
literany phenomenon. One can 
appreciate the force or .Schoenberg’s 
observation about Kandinsky's ewsa-v 
Uher tbs geixtige in ,J er Knim, 


eel ™hnt- pTidiniJ' T* J™* he wm 1 oveiycy-ed to read ", 
,Zetl and hl&tero * e * ^^hopethatrtmtewhotffora 



literary Expressionism ; n 


. ,.. h i in Hie te'iHWM »>f Ihclr own 
^Shmk motion, their beads nrc 
ror mis reason jT'VT' 5 # S*n h»* learning with a orange 
Expressionism whu *' I'rS. upon iltcir necks, and 
provides Ihc Sing «n to Heaven, while they 

- !ftc importing evij^l -nmWc even in the 

.h.n.. o< 

®t EtnrhZS ... e „r ,l„. nun 

imagination 


rtf c IIK> ® f 

ism: " there" uXn 7.' tI ' r *'fU relief of die maenads' dance 
element i» in Shelley 't 

m.,i...i ” s ideology • liJ^jfihM movement 


text and (hematic content will soon 
have asked their last ". 

It is this that makes Hie problem 
of overall definition «f Expression- 

ism in (he arts extremely difficult. u7-.! hc . su ^Wr»S^ 

Mr. Willett ha-s some shrewd obscr- condutfn# 

vatiotK in the con eluding section of 
bis hook, and it i.s not bis fault if he 
does not really succeed in singling 
out precise characteristics of general 
application. Definition is hard 
enough in the ease of literary 
Expressionism alone. Hearing in 
mind the discrepancy between .some 
exponents of the new modernism 
before 1914 and the style and values 
predominant in Expressionism there- 
after, there might wclil be a case for 
so classifying it as to include only 
those who advanced beyond nihilism 
to "positive" solutions. This would 
exclude Bcnn— and Kafka loo, of 

course. •Deirn never really regarded ,,cr My bos ties 20, JahtkSXk storm, as the yewow tenves or 

himself «s j>ari of the movement ,he “ of personality " wnTMt (ftrwl iK "ft. 4. a 0n# » bv 
anyhow, and par Ls of his inkoduc- ry in this eoni ™^ a J vhl e , l K e ercilt ra ? ! 

Hon ,o Hie ^ .4“ 4 


experience, from a crisis of 
end one which, making „ 
uip i|:i l out of a general rclucta 
I'isc with the consequences 
jsin and ' the " decay of 
idealized, like Alfred R os , 
Per My bos tbs 20. Jahr 
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inn " Mo deliberately k^^wre away in me wnmpum* ui a 

connexion wtf be^Si three pictures, the waterspout, 

dominated by the win lo salSSfcf autumn leaves in the rushing 

Hie form of integrating aM » nd the . wild i m “5Sl£'i ,h - 

cxnericne* j“_ . arf united l>v Shdlcy in the 

id sian/a of his greai poem: the 
between sky and sea, ihc landed 
s of Heaven and Ocean holding 
iha crown of doudfi, from which 
loose clouds, lit by the evening 
i arc shod upon the living stream 
It storm, as the yellow leaves of 
fi»re« are whirled along by the 


7 , . 7 ” 07 hca 

cxpresslonutudiCH Jahrzclutts could 

be used to confirm the argument 
supporting this categorization. M 
would exclude also van Hoddis, 
Lichtenstein, Trakl and Reym. the 
first of whom became mentnllv 
disturbed, the others dying before 
their dovclopmciil could be put to 
the test. Carl Einstein is a significant 
case, if only because of the impor- 
tance of Bebiiqitin ait an early stage, 
completed in 1909 but not published 
until 1912. He was still writing 
during the Weimar Republic, and 
lived on into Nazi times. By the 
criterion here proposed he would 
never Ilmve qualified as an Expres- 
s ‘ on ‘ st - In his work, ns Piivtitus said, 
the bridge between reality and Hu? 
spirit collapses ” ; •* the spiritual cul- 
minates hi nihilism 'i’he danger 
therefore inherent in any attempt to 
define Expressionism in u way gen- 
eral enough to embrace nil the arts 
is dial of ending up with a defini- 
tion in mainly formal terms, and 


organic " society. InS’w. 
lha Nazis oftieiaUy 
Expressionism, Goobbeh had kh 
a di liferent view of it, and a 
Willett makes a good' point ki 
discovering a passage in bis J 
forgotten novel Michael (|Q‘ 
We are all Expressionists to4r 
people who want to shape ibeai 
side world from within lh«w3 
Expression i-sm is building a m 
would inside itself. Ms power aria 
secret lie In its passion." The» 
n oxi on, of course, is an oversiusfe 
cation, bin has real meaning. ft 
same applies to another connean: 
beliwecn literary Expression™ ri 
certain trends of thought and fs^, 
in our own day. When in aiud 
ideology the talk is of the “n 
man ", ol' the *' recovery of iel'i 
u utopia pointing at feast as aid 
backwa rds ns forwards, ul 

promised through a " change oI» 
sciousness ", the effect can fc l 
make that talk seem stale andtfi 
litlle sour. 


One soinetlnies wonders if 
Vve.slem. critics can' be trulv 

SSS 5 *"* abo „ ut artistic achieve^ 
n ent from Russia or Eastern 
Europe. Just as there is a ten- 
dency for Soviet Mterary cilti- 
™ deal with Western 
wrtttere m polHica! currency 

»* U ' e West “ems ito iden- 

“y parly membership with 

fW- medfocracy P while 
laWs^g iMs ihnn discriminate 
00 Ihose undc hlnblv 
Srk S n ' *2* w .^ en whose 

ioD. *** 6 wrnth of 4he 

|r!-rj . ftioi «hat Ohrisca 

M -J German, that 

rv-l ! ,er rtov<d * sc^ltules a prickly 
! I ' J S uence> } n - «*kh ' the East 
US' -I .'7P r , m 9tt 1 heroine' proas eS the 
wail- to meet her! wealthy West 
Benin relations, will inevitably 
. encourage this sori iJf Pfiticali 
n^dfesspMt, Of course, the 
r book is, pQhticaiiy aware, iha 
H”} rk y» Bawky, high-. 
Wltewinsoious.: wotna» who 
dieS;jaf; 35 riddled with doubts 
pucl anxioties abqtit apparenf 

lire dader HkIor;,a4d |h 0 other 
“ndej' .the- unlatflented Walter: 
tftbnchj. Under such ' ohsS. 
Kiyajatid contrary: reglmWybii 
to, bo: broadly' 

Jto ideally aware* and only ihe 
mdst. 1 bizarre, Vicar : .of Br^ 
SS«W H^ept -both, -Certainly 

t «te novel could iipt' bai-e .bun 
written; by someone without 
.^TeJtperiehce: CBjtainIy.it Is a 
analysisbfthe Ger-J 

| ,man cpfidttioo: :(R' has ^roTOfl 
Vastly popular op ^fifc both sides 
pfi the tviill.) Btif hv would" bb 
,c|iiitq wton$ to pjgeon-iiole It 
crjidejy as an dirtircomniunlst 

I .gtemre,. It is, fikd its 'subject, 
-decjily thoughlfuf. hi^iiy indi-; 
vidua I. very mo ving; ' . 

B ,,. . , Taurus. 

: ft'fcif • Fon' CHr^^T,’: l-;!'' 


response. 

^ assuming on prior moral- 

epistemte croirads a necessary onfall- 
ment, Dr, l,cnyis could hardly make dis- 
ISIJjSjjB critical iippraisal of the 

> I *f»P ul «! hnve t%>iLgjl« It possible 

a 5 8 ’ 10 ^ variable trails, 
fer of tlio criteria for Imaginative cohe- 

s.'jsss 

CXClfcmem nnd mmni.. m V, i«'_ .... 


driven *££?£? a • V ^ ew bears the HMa “W 

amen acres* Ae ocean ; sometime.. Day . This Motion must then. bM* 

l0wuR,s Inj< £' Mary's dlu-iw, refer to M 
cs, and beonmc wiuaiKiv M ,i» ,, n Octohur 20. or rive days bofwsk 


To the 

‘The Osmotic Sap’ 

'j® -llte metephor of " the Kinglod 
oouafis of Hen von nnd Ocean ” bwause 
it stood Tor nothing that Shelley could 
nave pointed to in the scone before him. 

I haw always taken the image as a ref- 
erence to the process Of water inter- 
change between atmosphere and mhe- 
on nib's surfijtce. Water rises contlmialiy 

rront the ocean, is condensed in clouds RWifcl : - - *-ra Ju . source 0 
a ad returned os rain. Tbe lines of vap- g® 1 * 6 ™** , flnd "tern in ShcJioy’s writ- 
2JJf continuft Uy streaming upward from J 1 ®' ■* i*i best, ibis produces 
the sea and tfKwe of descending rain * P??' VC F an j{ v jBOur of creative in te4u- 
,nre motglthorlcaJIy seen, by Shelley aa ™ 6i« working out of idoa^ 

. tite tetermlnged branches^ coX“ SfffA «ie caserne bv ih. 

. ted trc«. Other Images of. tbs Mciion J™* ^ vv% some niohuS.- tSJSSSt SmS. I 
: to e .°Joitos " anyeJs of rRin ch «n8«l oititeria fofSl *5?% J 

nrip iL^htnlng *’ and r vault of vapours Jjjufcfiongl temre of corn men dStn’o!! lSI^Tn, ^ dah 

. " btack rain, and lire, and • Www" and “ inteftigS%3 Octob4r IE 18iQ lUrn n "? ar ; y s ° fa ^ tor 

hiH wU burst" conWwie Km an^im, “t umenw, ihinteunu, . a ^77*1 181 9. we Dnd tlie foilowino 

entries for |h c October II, 13 and 

Biffi n S -.‘SLf l>rnin8 Rl 

wmwy , and Shelley visits (he 


L jU ■’ mi. ... “"v me, aim 

burst continue, the account 
•, wrjjip; roitditfion of. a flhimderatonn 
with had: It all. scons straightforward 
.. enough as ft metaphorical expression 
•. : o; ample meteorological' feiuta. 

- ALEXAN6br llfiNDflERsbN. 

Cedar House. Monteith Ctote. Lana- 
ton Green, Tunibrldge Wells.- , 

SSir.—li i* disappointing, to And Pro. 
; . lessor FuUer. in ^rijecture on spier 

WWS» 


^ .hinpetf in u glass veranda 
with a wide view over the scu outside. 
Shelley particularly enjoyed watchipg 
the fllmo.«nlierii- changes over the' 
1 hc , «wnw that sometimes 
varied our day showed tliemsvlvcs 
ipicluresqtieiv us thov were 
bor we can by now surely driven a — 

d ** 7*““ u > u'l'peo io warns 

!??, . ar,£l become wu-teKpmilx 

that churned up the waters beneath . 

teriJ 6 hu Ve S 0,151X011 0lWu rd and scal- 
tered by the tempest," This is the 

plotiire Shelley -has in mind : the water* 

thc &i , ,rfncc ,>f fh « 
sea JlKe « huge tree-trunk, spreading 

J nto fl crown romicd by the 

iStSfu Wh ' ch &m L aller Hkc 

ikvShh S nre b l OH '’ n •«# tile 
?hg s!ontL hC age ^ ,hc opproach- 

^ VP ^nd " wa 8 con- 
“JJJJ* ft «. bimself relates, one 
autonn evening outside Florence, hi 

raanuS!? Sh!ol he C ver Arna In 
nuAUscmt SIiaH«.. j| a& written above 

fe'iesBSs^^'-wS 


gallery ", K was the Grcco-Rc* 
^‘ujpturos Shelley was studying R th 

Lfrfiy.i ll.'lr^npUa ft ii rl ka M ii 


1 LlbUI 11 Will Ull> ui 1UV 

Moa to the zenith's height are Like 
bright flou tills hair of a licrcc 
Ltaad, the locks of the approaching 

****' HENNING K.RABBE. 

Department of English. Odense 
jl’Bivtrsitv. Denmark. 

Sr,— Dr. Leavis's letter (May 21) 
ittfakd me of some lines that were 
MMd in Cambridge thirty years ago: 

Oi what high mission Shelley was sent 
down 

iltan Heaven nr Oxford, cannot now 
be known. 

WALTER ROBERTS. 

!5i Phil beach Gardena, London, 
HM. 

Sr.— 1 wonder how many who read 
loy Fuller's lecture on Science nnd 
fleetly ( M ay 14) are familiar with J. C. 
Cnmgtofl Sellara’s *' Ohemiaiiamly 

e d in 1873, ’*nn Oraloncal 
j Bach Known Chemical in the 
Wiiltise”? This is siiredy die only 
taq& of a truly scientific poem. It 
Atgds te 187 pages and concludes: 

; hit Osmium is best obtained it would 
seem, 

Bating Its Salts ill Hydrogen stream. 

%»the most treasured item in my 
AiHaS* of Bad Verse. 

MaiGRRiOK. 


Trnf" *■ oucuey wnss«urms«“ ■ *««n»ior kui verse, 
urfizi ua-Horics, and he Ktyt *0f« f HELEN MaiGRRiOR. 
notes tthmit them. Hedo«noU« k «M Nottebordugh Road, Lomlon, 
« dale, nor any entfy of fe ta* I tlfjj. • 
second visit. Hut part of hh Nata." » i - 
Sent in tire hours lha title "HUM- - 

Casebooks 


date gfiven to “ Ode te 5,18 ^ 
Wind. Thu first work of ati » 
cribcil hero is a steUic of Mincm.* 
the base of which is n relief regwj 
ting maenads in a wild dance, ww 
writes of these maenads via * 
" under the inspiration of Otri ■ 
Nothing can be Imagined mg 
wrild nnd terrible than their 
touching as they do upon iw 
of distortion, in which 
limbs and lovely fonra are 
.... Tlie tremendous spirit oTWW; 
stition aided by drunkennefi W 
producing something “ 


pruaucing sonieuuus 
Insanity, seems to have cwgfli ^ 

In its whirlwinds, nnd to war w 
over the earth as the rapia 
lions of a tempesi bear . tw 
changing trunk ol a 
■'as the torrent of a tn° u ^S%^ 
" wWrls the leaves in its ■‘“J 
Their hair,, loose and float »&■ 


1 

pe«5ierrt crliifflii :jtbnJS£F * ^ 
J. H. PRYNNE. 


»wed> 

• of refefenCe mtfoduced bylhc. flgorc: (Alleys Potst 'i 9531 u 0ft 


*r-Mr. Powell (May 21) mis- 
wwtands nle, I was not attacking 
Ways students ", but dilfercntintinc 
(Wo sorts of malHisc which 
sw wme of them. 

ws a fine one to talk about snide 


sb unto bookshops again 
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AMERICAN JOURNALS 
OP CONTEMPORARY 
WS & LITERATURE 

’ i • I 

arts w socirrv 

Own UnhtrtUy of Wliconstn) 

I- JJ?, C^Worhia rnstitute of the 
f T from the “ inside n — wril- 
m hy the faculty themselves, 
Slagle issues 95p 
. Annual Sub. £2.6 0 ' 

kdniis akudh 

! . j Oromohto Unlventijp 

conteMporary forurij'Tor jitter^ 
BH, Mature and fire arta : 
°W>1: special Latin! American 
. '. issues” . 

-Sin^e ‘isnteS 8(ip 

Sub. £110 . ' ". 

'.***'. '' ~- _T 1 - 

11 U QUARTERLY 

'ifjfy* Vutiordt# . ; 

fealuted ; Edward 
^«;« Vladimir - ' Nabokov, 
i ^ Eyropean , .LReralure, etc.' .. 
■v ®Wo j*«ies (usually). 93p 
r - Alj ®°al | Sub. £2.75 ■ 

•iAirj 

tt. Jhtrtbu- 

^^ttt'tig. Surrey 


,v< 


altucks! In averting ihat 1 lie puhiishcr.s 
of ihe-tc criiic;il anihnlogics are going 
about their proper business of making 
money in pity tutihnn like me, he would 
seem to license me of living mi some- 
body elsc's earnings, immoral or other- 
wise. | assure him lhal the money I 
have received from writing over the 
years has been modest enough for me 
to suppose thin I had caret it myself. 

But if Mr. Powell had read my re- 
marks calmly lie would have seen that 
I was not iilincking publishers. On (he 
contrary ---may God bless und preserve 
them! (And students too.l I was 
dissenting from whm I (bought to he 
Professor Cox's rather too easy talk of 
saving students' lime by separating “ ihe 
two or three articles that matter M from 
(he ■* junk ". 

D. J. ENRIGHT. 

London, S.W.I8. 

Sir, — As editor of one of the volumes 
in Macmillan's series of ** Casebooks " 
— Virginia H'nnlf: fn the Lighthouse, 
which whs quite well received by your 
reviewer (TLS. July 2, 1970) — may I 
respond to the adverse criticisms to 
which such collections have been sub- 
ject 7 

The underlying attack, as expressed 
in your latesl review (April 30), seems 
to me to be a veiled one on literary 
criticism itself. The " Casebook. *' 
series— like the com pa ruble "Twentieth 
Century Views" series — is not at all 
in the same class as the vurious “ notes, 
guides, summaries, and outlines " also 
on the market, a fact which Mr. Frank 
Allen nLso observes (May 14). Rnther, 
such volumes collect previously pub- 
lished hut often not easily available 
serious essays of genuine worth. At 
Oho basis of the objection to making 
such critical essays more accessible is, 
apparently, n doubt ns to the legitimacy 
of a reader or student knowing more 
(rather than less) about u given Literary 
work and some prominent or represen- 
tative past reactions to it. The assump- 
tion Yvouhd seem to be that reading any- 
thing additional somehow pollutes the 
purity of one's response to the work 
itself. 

Now I yield to no one in my high 
estimate of great works of literature 
and their importance. Indeed, it is 
because I believe (hat literature 
matters so very much that I believe 
it is worth si it dying, and not merely 
being enthused over. To be sure, 1 
have nothing ugainsr the render who 
reads To the Lighthouse, say, 
"oasuftUy". Nor do I have anything 
against "gut reactions " fl’ve been 
known to experience .them myself). It 
is indeed wonderful to hear a student 
say that such und such a book bowled 
hint over, or changed his world; It is 
even more heartening to see him pur- 
sue his wonder and explore the work 
that impelled It. Hc may even read 
whal others (often similarly impelled) 
have been moved to say about it. We 
may sc© him go. in other words, beyond 


(lie roll- ul the i-omnioii iculci (il-wlf 
it line thini! in be) mill K-comc, ii only 
fur u lime, a 1 me \tiulcm of htei.it lire 
fsiirel\ a 1 leas 1 a-, line a thing to be). 

MORRIS M A. 

English Department, I lie Ohio Suite 
L'nituisiiy, ( uliinihns, Ohio 432 Id. 
U.S.A. 

‘The Emergence of 
Pattern and Form ’ 

Sir.— Mr. Fyfe (May 211 mKunilcr- 
s lauds riie plyiloMiphifiil basis of con- 
tempOKiiy sdemifie invcsiigatiun. Our 
purpose is iti linti out how and why 
lihe gcmlcnian of Mr. Fyfe moves, his 
wondcivi Ui pcrtorui. Some niiilennin of 
uhcologitraJ in vestiga lions suggest that 
a s.Jiuiy or bi.s iwturc rather than his 
name arc more appropriate to undcr- 
Mnndling ihe problems bhai Professor 
WuLperi raises. 

IONATHAN HARD. 

Ifi Hroughton Place, Edinburgh I. 

Marston and 
Jorrocks 

Sir.- -Mr. Stuart Piggolt mentions 
the mulligrubs (April 30) as one of the 
diseases ihc doctor can cure in the 
Mummers' Plays. He further suggests 
(undoubtedly correctly) the sung "The 
infallible Mountebank " ns the possible 
source for the word in the folk plays, 
but mlsa (tributes the song. It is from 
a play by P. A. Motlenx. acted in 1705, 
nnd printed in I7(>7 as Farewel Folly, 
Or, The Younger the Wiser, With the 
Mountebank. The song is reprinted 
with Richard i.everidge’s tune id rills 
to Purge Melancholy, V. p, 311, 1719. 
The folk plnys are more indebted for 
many of die doctor's lines to a differ- 
ent song in PIUs !H p. 30. This has 
for a title "The Infallible Doctor", 
and commences “ From France, from 
Spain, from Rome I come ". 

In neither oF these songs is the 
dnetoj-'s cure stated, which in many 
of the folk plays is a bottle of " haly- 
Qompaghc ", "Clecomc pain ”. "elegant 
pain ”, etc. In ihc oanto^aWa " Little 
Diofclc Wigbum " this nppeftra _as 
" alteum stone " olear applosom ", 
ett.. and in Humphrey Crouch's chap- 
book veisiioit (entered in 16551 ak 
" waiter of Ab^alnn ”. This was long ago 
oxplniDcd. by Sir. Cuthbcrt Sharp© Aa a 
oorriiption of a rcfcrcnce to "water 
from the Helicon Stream ", In opnuox- 
ion with (t different song. (I have no 
Idea of Ihe particular virtues of the 
" FfcndliiTKin's l-Ielicon " which John 
Marston Is noted to have qunflfed in 
The Return from Parnassm I606J 

A lost broadside ballnd " The 
Italian Mountobnneke " was entered 
in tbe Stationers' Register in 1637, and 
there is a parallel to the Mountebank 


Ji'Ctiu iii miiij:s mitt kiH.uL ol “ Ihc 
l Tier” uilh his pack »f iii.i r vet Inns 
cures, bur hc_ apparcnll;. went mil nr 
business da ring ihc t'i 11 ninmv.sc.il ill 
trying to sell cures for i«ss> of I'.ntlt and 
leligmn. 

"The Well stor'd Packc ” is .1 Inst 
broadside ballad of 1631, perhaps 
similar in " Ihe 1’edl.ir np.-ning his 
pack ”, e.l(*2<l, in II. F. Rollins’s A 
Pepydan (huhiiul p. 1 1 6, 1922. The 
niifaculmis waters of this pedlar nrc 
not noted to come from tile Helicon 
Si ream. The primary importance of 
this ballad is its tunc direction. "Last 
Christmas '(was ray chance ". This i.s 
the opening line of " The Danes.- of the 
Usurer and the Devil", not known in 
any text other than PUI\ V p. 25. 1719. 
In (his piece characters of various 
occupations dniice, as noted in the text, 
a masque. This piece would seem to 
he an excellent possibility for the 
"dance or al irads" used as an alter- 
nate fui the jig ut the end of a stage 
play (See C. R. Ruskcrvill. The Flizn- 
bethan Jig, p. 121). I Vo verses uf this 
song, slightly altered, but still in the 
same distinctive stunva form and con- 
taining thp same characters, reappear 
in the oft-printed Rcvcsby Sword 
Play. Another possible connexion 
between the folk plays and the stage 
masque may be shown. 

"The Infallible Doctor" is to n 
large extent a reworking of materiel 
in t, T1ic Masque (or Anti-Masque) of 
the Mountebanks" reprinted ( partially) 
in John Wardmper's Love and Drol- 
lery. 1969, and ill Vol HI of A. H. 
Bu lien’s The UWA.s of John Marston. 

WM. BRUCE OLSON. 

101 E. Deer Park Drive, Gaithers- 
burg, Md. 20760. U.S.A. 


A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown 

Sir,- — l have often been asked what 
happened to the late A, R.. Radcliffc- 
Brown’s papers, which came into my 
possession as his literary executor. 
Apart from a tow private letters ond 
photographs (lent to Raymond Firth 
to be of help to him in writing an 
obituary for the British Academy) and 
a run of a journal published by n 
society who held (bat the Earl of 
Oxford wrote the works of Shake- 
speare, there came into my hands 
llirc© Lots of papers. 

(1) There wore notes pn the people 
of 4/he AildMiwn Tishtods. I went flmwmi 
these wWi core rod as.nhoro was not in 
dlieoi a single observation of Ms own — 
only excerpts front published writings 
— I Mkrow them uway. . 

f2) Thera wore some notes bn rbo 
nborigioals of Auvfnallii. fn my view 
these were of little value, but as I did 
not consider myself a competent judge 
in tivis matter I sonl them to bo placed 
in iho arrivives of die library of Syxlney 


University where ninichiMl} ifiiphi be 
able In imiki- smne use m‘ them. 

(3) A ciiu rsc >»1 lectures g;xcii .it IhC 
t 'nivcrsilx uf Ilinnmgh.HH ml Austra- 
lian 1 '.Henri mu. As hilccn il«»wn in » In Li- 
lian d tiicy seeiiK'il to mu l.» be inenhe- 
runi, but I lliiHiglu il my duly 1,1 h.md 
them over tn ihc Rationalist Press 
Assoc hi linn who h;ul spunsiiicil ihe 
I ecru ics. 

E. E. EVANS-PRI'K HARD. 
Oxford University lnsiilutc of Sinial 
Anthropology. 51 Ban Inn y R,».id, 
Oxford. 

Rota Reprints 

Sir,-— The TLS has shown ,1 continu- 
ing interest in reprints. Perhaps you and 
your readers will be interested to learn 
of Ihe existence of the Rota, a society 
whose purpose is 10 publish inexpensive 
facsimiles of seven teem h- century 
pamphlets of political, religious, histori- 
cal, social, literary and economic 
interest. 

The Rota is Intended lo be self-sup- 
porting, but it is an academic and not 
in any way a commercial venture. Any. 
one who might wish to be a subscriber 
should contact cither of [Ik* signatories 
at the University of Exeter. 

M. M. GOLDSMITH. 

IVAN ROOTS. 

Department of Politics, University of 
Exeter, Strcuthain Court, Rennes Drive, 
Exeter EX4 4PU. 

‘The Freedom of 
the Will’ 

Sir,— May I append ft purely linguistic 
footnote (o the purely linguistic foot- 
note contributed by Dennis Proctor in 
his lettor of April 9 7 
Concerning the reading of Gibbon 
to suggest ibat the words "probable” 
and " probably " have no longer a 
sense Lhey had In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, let me sny that It is not a 
possible one, only live that il has been 
made by Dennis Proctor. 

•DAVID ALWYN GRIFFITHS. 

10 Mcddon Street, Bidcford, Devon, 
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Al Capone and 
others 

Sir, — " Bank of the United States” In 
your review .of Italians hi Chicago 
(May 21) lx, presumably;, shorthand for 
H Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association *'. . 

W. J. R AS BRIDGE. 

105 Munur Green Road, lvpsom, 
Surrey. 

V Wo regret that n jub-edlterinl error 
made this mistaken ubbrevlalinu pos- 
sible. 
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Kessler distilled 


COUNT HARRY KESSLER 1 

The Diaries of a Cosmopolitan:: 

1918-1937. 

Translated and edited by Charles 
Kosslqr. 

535pp. Weidcnfeid and Nieoison. 
£4.50. ' - • " • 

In a middle -page review of a recent 
book on Harry Graf Kessler artthe 
Cranach Press [TLS, , Sim 4, lgg. 
resret wns expressed that so wme 
was .known a-bout Kessler bt Qig- 
lwicK« country 

dose and varied ^oks- M- lad - a 
selection from. i IM 1 


oSTcd ik Mm ^ 

viewed here on June 8, 1962) has 
af^eafed in IransfeRioo. 

Kessler's obsenvations are as firesb 1 
and Lo 4fae potot as- when be, put;; 
them down, but uflfbriao^ ^ 
Enjdiah aBtioo Is maffed by OW 
g&s imsprinte and 
Kteier'« s wter Wthna taw», 

» WiJbeCron ” ; die flxudep name or. 

Ihe prominent E. 

VOA Stauas it constateniiy. miswm« 

1 “Stiau« **' ; Ftanz von 
■indvead u “Fritz ; even the jacket 

can be found on any map. The ub , 

co(ikl begrefttiye^enOttl. - .. 

entirely trusted. 

■ -’sdUawS -sjsssa-tfi*': 

ThTfa^s art that sinpe 
4 J$j 6S, .^.ih W-ri* * urt ? wrt 


volumes of Kessler’s diaries, span- 
ning half a century, have been 
owned by the Deutsches LitOratur- 
archiv in the SchHIer-Nntional- 
museum at Marbach : three volumes 
for 1887-1902 nnd Ibbly-tliree for 
1914-1937. Those for the important ' 
period • 1902-1914 are at. present 
missing. Only a selection from the 
twenty Ahree volumes covering the 
years from the end of the First 
World War to Kessler's death was 
published tin Gewnnh, and of bhJs 
the English translation forms a fur- 
ther distillation. Gesichter w/if# 
Zeiten, the aulbbiographleal . frag: 
.ment of rKearieris 4rst wenty yews, 
is mentioned in the Introduction as 
'•■Faces and Times", but no such 
book exists: die projected English 
editipn ■ in. Kessler’s own transition 
never materialized. j 

UoKke the Genppn edHion, this 
one has some !w«rity. pages of anile . 
indispensable notes: One could have 
wished for even falter annotation. . 
There are aHp. some, ftfifiy. illustra- 
tions, many of- .tfitjta ootaemporary , 
oaricatures ihpA add, their, own-.snarp : 
{Savour jo Ke.edet’s .rloh \axw .of 
soefej, artastic, and "political com- 
tnect. A toiw weeks a$o — obviouriy 
too : late .for mention in the present 
volume — the •. Schiller National-; 
niuseum acquired 4te?u«u)ds of let- 
1 tara to Ksesler, arid from him to ms : 
maitier and wate.'; His ’ triaipf on-; ■ 
published writings haye thus, tpudd; 
a ’penrianent honie ideotty suited &>r : 
sdiolariy: evahwtion and editing, for ; 
: oWentaJy; the i.ti^j^tpr-editor of.-.' 
Lhe Diaries is. at pains .fo jioibt pul : 
that ito np . family conpexlon 
wfep the tftarisS; r ■■ h I; 


Parliamentary 
and Congressional Series 

Generul Fdilor : DA VID HOLLAND Librarian to the House of 

Commons 

The first six titles (ton volumes) to be published in tills series are a unit 'in 
themselves ip that &bcy cover legislative methods and congressional practice 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


The palace of Cogidubnus the Atrebatan 


II ARMY l UM ll M' . 

£\cui;itii»n^ at Fidilmurnc I9fi|- 
J969 

Vuruinc I: | lie Silt 221pp. phis 91 


Volume I: I lie Site 221 pp. phis 91 
|»l;itcs. 

Volume (I | he I m,l> 399np plus 
2 X pJaics. f 1 1 

'fhe Socicl\ uf Anliquaiies. £|2 ihe 
act. 


\hc iiivasiiui «»r the fslaiKl in .i.U. dj. square domicile consisting of four main periods of Roman buildings nicnl-nv 

raeiluss etilouy of Agncola s xiic- long wings which included a cercmo- that (he excavations have laid bare, or verv vm.n« u POrlrak Of 

c^»?ni^" fb:i i ll/mBi ^ Jcdl,C i i,,l u S r h, ‘ i ni;i1 CM,rj|,re l,;i11 i,nd apsldal audi- This examination includes the study coarse *.nd J wi,h »me3 

E »J n ,' ,,m:i ! l S7 i, ' C ' l f f, ’ i ! chamber and enclosed a of the striking floor-mosaics, among siblya 
r'r, ^ i ° ' vh: 'r ,s r^'u 1 1 UJ « L ‘ ornamental garden, the first them the earliest mosaics so far head sherd The '°Pofi 

'.nd^ !! .L| J L . a fnor ) d y r . la,ian garden dating from ancient known in Britain, belonging t n the hole ’ wIilmwK?' 1 ’ Conla,ns & dJ 

i-tiil )uf L Jn VL ■u- 1 m "2 Si*' 1 " 5 m,e ' M have come -to light an Britain, second and third periods; and it is missinu crow^’ ,. mosl , prob %l 


I Mtbourne «nu siaiitianis, arm emoeuisneu m a <n vw.. .■ uu u.-.ss •‘yuma covering the can v 

A Roman Kduce ;.ml it, Garden ' vho,l >' «“*"»" ^ by a host of *7 ? * tnl * rpp,ie ' detailed description and catalogue of likely in the case of so 

2 -jB nn T h . . ' mosuicivts v\:i ll-pciinrcrs. marble- Did the king pay for il out of his aJl we finds— stonework, stucco- personage. 

fDancrbiL-J; t^tiii 1 1 1 ■uij'ioji. ioO workers and stucco-work crs. sculp- own resources ? Or did the Roman w . “ nd P ;iinlcd plaster, gems. Both Looks are verv a?r»M 

! - ‘ ' masons, and landscape garden- government put the money up for C01 ! ,! V br 1 ooc L hcs . small objects in supplied with iLlustraiinnc-U 

, crs must of whom were undoubtedly it, or at any rate subsidize it as ™ • nnd f* thc / medkl > 1,10 unc sur- black-and-white and a fewllS 

No recent British excavations have ? f Mediterranean origin and train- propaganda? We do not know. l?, vinfi „ , moniimcn , t; 'l Belles and numerous im K £ 

e.vciletl inure unbounded interest ,n «- , Thc Atrcbaliin king Cogidub- Nor do we know who inhabited the P otery (coarse und samiunl, sections and elevations 'off*! 

and enlhiisrasni than have those JP' known to us- from Tacitus and drastically altered, reduced, and and ..S ,ass - This is. of coui-se, pri- structed buildings, and line-draw! 

directed by Professor Barry Cun- f, ramoirs Ci hiebcs ter inscription, pa rlially dismantled, but still further a b »wk for specialists. of mosaic' pavements and m2 

■ SV* ^Wih-Jfrnc. So far a J ^suredly the cheitl king who fits embellished, palace during the «££ b°™,e : A Romm Pataeo and objects. In the snX bM 

■ quarter or a million visitors have 7, . , . «nd third centuries. Were the ts for the interested and of the references to plates and fie* 

flocked in Die sue each year; and Jf ™* ro > al predecewore, two of owners the descendants of Cogidub- Jj sl °rically-minded general public, nre incorrectly given; in fK« 

Sr P | U Vi C . i r ,; ^ l,1:,<ll,n h;,s bNin cap- whom had rictl ™ suppliants to nus or members of another local, or . re * w “ ac lhe K *ory is compressed few references to file room-norW 

52?’ , , i ®*f ,1,lsc . of.thc imugin* Rome from Hie enmity of other of an immigrant, family ? into a more contpassable form and on the plans have been left out- u 

Which V oL S '!f;i y 1 fl un 1 l,nc ' wyj" 'tribal rulers nnd whose coin As Bariy Cunliffe’s Roman Bath i Sl ?i e of ' v,il . in S is more collo- n separate plan of the eastwiaii 

* out and It, ?2i.i ! ,J i^ C , n °? rri0< fyw betray the hands Discovered (1971) is to hi s Roman Snrt Jc reader , is presented with a the Flavian palace with dwSt 

nroinnflt' niikSn? .^Pbiyed and of Roman die-designers, had be- Bath (1969), so Fish bourne • A ' v . ork f of scliolarship which enables numbers marked in would hawk* 

prellniin'ir^ renmu In c ! . , --f ei,cs fl^anilied jlo.hiiii a 'tradition of pro- Roman Palace and its Garden Is to JiSt* aJf 6 ? * he .author’s conclu- of assistance. The research 

(maulmilnr, nr? «m-,u« , °. l i Cc J l Roni ’ an JMSrtiineM and adtiivfty; and Excavations at Fishboume The 5!S! S 3 /? d ld ? as by archaeological has footnotes and full-dress bW 

ti,c hQl1 ' 0,10 °- f Pr ^s S o,- CunlilTeV most latter book is ■ data, often of a compJex character, graphics. A L the end of the gqS 

' onlie d^covcricrdv^?ir^u S is ,hat re P ort - InTbeCvSeScS ^S y i i n ?J uold, i seI .. forth - A book there are thirty-eighth 

asps-ssS"St SaS?. K S r h ^s! b a™ n ^ hy “ ifSS"® Br^rskraasr. 

riwasrfarlS ““ “ 00 o£ ,he lh ™ saL-t 


No recent British excavations have 
excited more unbounded interest 


muK nf hp«» J c 01,0 • "oressor (Junlme s most tatter book is s mornimeninl , , . V?. m P'ex cna racier, graptues. AL the end of the mi 

SW'P "Wrtiow is that report. In the first vofumi ScitoS clS y I , UCld 'l set A book thcre nre thirty-eighth 

s'KLrims de " ,iled — — ot ib « ■^ssfflsaSAss: 

JS !jj“ PwbljcatioM present: they Roman rule and cuPmre ^ would 1 

M raw Gre a t nnrlacciVol 

AoKhS n ^ ° aly 1,BhtJy which UI1C13.SS1CSI 


SCOICued. i ~ ji jl . _iT -.v- M V wncu — 

™ £**££-**». sjJREEs^ a " yono con - tr t u sss 3 rjssr, 

during lire flfly years' that /ollowJd . . *-*««* — 


and Illuminating to anyone con- 
cerned with the past. 

Jt is planned in .three parts: n 


one welcomes the author's opioiM 
on a number of these tricky pb- 
lenra of chronology. i 


■ UK.U » .1 faS »**.<* MudiW »«. «*. 2a»* and a vianal The ha.f-.onea and ft. f»«ta 

^ 2 *' *'“*»'* „y. , rt ot SSls 

AmJA,, - t SScirSSrf stMMsg- 

V imfunSliar to da ufi y t^es Of devising an art -historical imfe miliar pieces or Id unexpn^ 

Wiav lU \-SpeninQ Or wleMl h known b I n^ltJ, o?o b »n W“ ach Wroprtato to ta^ccullar ™wj»im s an.l dttMl^pItjW* 

% mm - J confused with " en Problems. The catnlocuc will, mnrr Hiouglul ono knew ftlmast loo »«■ 

g • I art styles, such as thn^ o^'Sie than 300 entries, in fact consists of J ,lalCs ft ’ re k 

; . , Winter Sun Sale ■ is5if cS 

More holidays than ever befoie. |%iSSnSS: li&"S? ra &- 

. Usual lew prices, ?iiSS SBSSSJfi 


’ . You'll find them all in ihb 

i ■ gssSKJafisasr.. 

’• • • * More holidays than evar 
V ’ «ptore - from two nights to 
i; I . . eleven weeks. More dhoico of 

jasorte-and of hotels. 

Hi*'.- Whoever kind of winleram 
In • " : you'd liko - you'll find 

?i r ' ' L £*. thing oniy ibeV all have 
> 4 > ¥> .common - sheer astonishlna 

! .s- . .value fdr money. At Sky Toun 
• : i '■ 1 Prioss.it’s sole al| the Hh». 

Sn Becaiao wo have years of holiday 

]'• , • P^nco.and are backed by 
V . ,the muUi-niillidn pound Thoma 
$ 1 Oiwntaation, we’ean afford ip 

? f! ; ■- •, f tftfte more; takd a lidle less, 

, ... leave you. more moniy to play with. 

, : T'. .Like: : \; 

j .* L 4 ^Sfh* 8 on the Costa Blanca from Just £16 

*& ■ L , 1 Week on the CoeteSdeVScil frai 

'• . r. Jfe®. PbOQ^e from 1 


,.. R nir DiAiii of E. M. 

A plirsier on June 7, 1970, a num- 
J r .»f fragments uf what he 
u ihe " l-ncy Niivcl (until 
SL-r [903) and the ** New Lucy 
.hereafter (until it became 
fL,Xi'b • • View in mid- 1907) 
L found in -ix different places 
Ud hi' paper' : (1) in a large 
&e inJribcd by Forster Lucy 
rfAvcre II? sheets of assorted 
Zsomc pinned together, some 
r. jij eight quarto sheets, 
fc together ; (3) a further 

Eti-tti) quarto sheets, also prn- 
HtMethcr, the first being headed 
Kerch. 12 of N.L. Novel"; 
me quarto page of typescript 
Aon) of part of the piazza scene, 

, corrections in Forster’s hand- 
yjj and printer's markings, nuin- 
iS) one page of notes and 
fl.four pages of the opening 
alto of M Lucy " in an exercise 
t plus (at the other end of the 
i book) four pages-- three sheets 
natter relating to the "New 
a Novel", including notes 
Ad “The New Lucy Novel. 
k. 1903 " and a list of chapter 
ts; (61 one page of notes on 
Ky” in the notebook that 
r*r carried with him on his 
Graduation tour, October, 1901- 
^mber, 1902. 

Hit made 177 sheets in all, with 
it»r on thirty-four of the versos: 

,| pages in *11. Only the typescript 
It N), because of its close resem- 
#e to the published text (six 
riuh only) and the printer's 
tilings, seems to belong to A 
m with a View. The remaining 
gv, for reasons l shall indicate 
rooghout this article, seem to be- 
q to either “ Lucy " or " New 
iff''. 

Tko lists of chapter titles confirm 
si "Lucy " was set entirely, in 

A: ■ 

1. Dinner ^ . 

. 1 Sta Croce ^ 

3. An Evening 
i Tha Ufflzi 

i The Catastrophe 
A. The Revelation ^ 

1. Arthur 

8, The Secret Out 

Vi 9. The Resolution 
10- Sail Miniato 

i .11. To Rume 1 

.12. The Pincio 


ss!«pxSfS sss 

to 4 be ignored or role- T H P rodlKte of var- preWs?ori ‘‘ Ono of tlw great * 

gated to the status of a auaint ora. °1 re gipnaJ ateliers or indlvidnnl rsHtd Hi 1 





Oft tarfi *• °. be ‘snored or role- T P rodlwte °f var- prehistory ‘‘One of the great t» : 

GSStaU mfi S 0f * qu " im pK - ndmt 21™ £JS“JU j«l ■■ Jac^wSSfc 

made U nocessl^e |o^ 

; i!TA“S?»f« 5 S 

«fld, as ea^wdes fe i&e Aortr ■ ana ^ a nw,ter of ^pute. and dations of Europe- 

- £j daa \ t0 changes in 

raaMon. Prehaaorio artifacts could 

; only -erouM emotional responses In T f « „ „ 

Home and abroad 

ZTmSTT ' .—i- «s — u,. Mi 

from the classical tradition Tate in ilie World of the Vikings are many coloured photograph 

: The Xfepor Translated by Christopher Gibbs and weapons, tools. . oraamwis., j 


j-Tv.,, ? an. ws?y. tvppCflA 01 

««®iUvefly appea^ng to be natural 

- tstic. .but tbft mnhn 




and ASoirSi mySSftH^r 

a : asoold !J** fl *5 Published in Sweden there are about fifty coloured I 

"S? hwffons by Mr. &rta. .***1 

** artifiaois. b !l ab ® n -. J be ^t consists ...these ore an artist’s redrawing 


E. M. Forster: The 
Lucy and N ew Lucy 

novels 

FRAGMENTS OF EARLY VERSIONS OF 
‘A ROOM WITH A VIEW 9 

By Elizabeth Ellem 


called Tancred), the hero of “ Lucy ”, 
much of :i role. Nor docs it mention 
tbe death in the piazza. 

Arlhur/Tuncrcd, a painter, has 
acquaintances outside the Pension 
Bcrtolini, and on his way to visit one 
of them (Mr. Reynolds, who 
rcascribcs paintings and has young 
men in to tea and to talk about Art) 
he witnesses the death in the piazza. 
It is significant (or him- -and lor 
Miss Lavish— but not for Lucy, for 
whom il is merely an item of Pen- 
sion Berlolini gossip. Arthur/ 
Tnncrcd decides that he could not 
paint anything as significant as that 
sight: 

By some subtle connection, the sight 
of the young Italian’s perfect form 

The Arrival ^ 

Santa Croce 

Miss Alan on the Pension 
The Uffizzi Trie ] 

Another Dinner 
Fiesoie - 

The Catastrophe ^ 

The Revelollon / 

A’s Decision . 

The Revelation Out ^ 

Mrs. Flinl-C'arcw IricJ 
L’s Decision . 

SRn Miniato ^ 

The Departure 

Rome ^ 


^IicIk are Forster’s. No chaptci numbers are given for the sccdnd ffsl.) 

,^ '^nyiiary of •, plot headed lying on the fountain brim had Jed him 

Concert " fan enrlv title ?) ia to disbelieve In bis own cnpaclly for 
*Wi in the extant text to u ccr- rendering beauty. That indeed was an 
* point, ahd ih e rinaf chnoter of aesthetic connection, intelligible if un a 
H" is consiSL expected, but there was also Mtronger 

f a Tlwi ^ e H n . connection of a more subtle Kind. He 

^AftJtorv * bUt Sf C I ? R5 i longed to be more emotional and more 
^Mory-and -more-^ebanged at sympathetic: to see more, and mdro 
™ fine in the writing. . largely of the splendid people wHta 

/ i^y H Is about the inhabitants whom lie should live so short n time . . . 
J|j * Sertoli ni. ■ ex t remely ■ He counts on Lucy's ■' more Subtle , 

ttii* i«i ? b •R co Plo who are win- insight ■ to help him. But when he 
m - ^ and w ho decide to. tells Her that he is going to give up 
U J ^irialents in -a Concert in- painting, her iiliinidc;is nm^lyhlent; 
soi fund of- the H a (U. c nj v painter Lpcy had eVey 

?® clton ‘ £own > Aheha5ffehto'hcras.ayoung 
~8'® wb0 . w*as gathenng^^h for a 


So Arthur/Tancred gives up paint- 1 
ing for Political Economy. But this is 
a two-way business, and Arthur/ 
Tancred lectures Lucy in much the 
same way ns she lectures him: 

" [Unselfishness is] nn Insult to them, 
and though they're too dense to sec it 
you’ve no right to Insult them, And 
it'll be the ruin of you und of vour 
character." 

Lucy laughed helplessly, for she knew 
he whs not talking nonsense. . . , 

But he says Inter: 

"I think perhaps it [unset ilshncss] is 
not a crime for women. If that is so, 
it accounts for the two codes of morality 
being so different.'’ 

Lucy replies: 

"Still there is no need to drag in un- 
selfishness. You have one great 
unanswerable argument, & that is 
enough." 

It is not clear what his “ great un- 
answerable argument" is, unless it is 
the one she hud supplied herself. 
Whatever it is, it docs not help her, 
for she says to Miss lavish: 

"As far as I can see' Whatever 1 do 
1 shall not niter my life. Tt will go-oil 
exactly the same yenr after year." 

It is in this apathetic mood that she 
goes on an expedition to Bagno a 
RipoLi with Miss Lavish and Mrs. 
Flint Carew. The next section is 
missing from the manuscript, so we 
do not know what the Incident was 
that changes Lucy's life. (It was not 
ii kiss among the violets, ns in " New 
Lucy" nnd A Room with a View : 
the month was November and the 
relationship between Lucy and 
Arthur /Tiincrcd purely platonic.) But 
Lucy returns to the Pension. Borto- 
linl, not with Miss Lavish and Mrs. 

. Flint Carew, but with Arthur and- 
Morice Jordan, both of whom- had 
earlier set out tor Certosa. Her boots 
arc muddy, “the laughter in the 
Loennda [sic] was still chronicled in 
1 her blood ", aDd she hns.detcrnjUied 
to leave the Concert, the Pension 
. Bertolinl, Florence; nnd, above all, 
Miss Bartlett (" the true motive [for 
her departure] — that she could not 
stand Miss Bartlett’'). Whatever the 
experience was. Its Influence- was 


Ihere to reveal that there arc degrees of 
bondage, and that we have the power 
not only lo chouse but to change our 


bunds. And the power to change bonds 
is not so very far off from whnt men 
call Freedom the unniiuimiblc. 

So Lucy goes off to Rome to stay 
with Arthur's friends the Applc- 
btossonis, and discovers that she has 

exchanged one frying pun for another. 

It is one of the ii-onies that beset the 
sympathetic that they never liiul exited y 
the right people lo live with. They only 
meet their aluiiilics in the street or nn 
a steamer or at a railway junction. 

[Coni pari Philip He rri ton's thoughts, 
in Where Angels Fear to Tread, MS 
fo 43 (frag 49): " O friends, dear 
friends of mine whom I huve made 
in Italy 1 cabmen, waiters, sacris- 
tans, shop assistants, soldiers . . . 
We hud been friends for years, 1 
think when we first met , V . You 
told me everything, and 1 told you 
more than I shall ever tcU my truo 
and tried acquaintance here. Then 
wc parted with warm hand grasp, 
wondering why wc had been kept 
apart sq long. And' thank goodness J - 
oh thank goodness, I shall never sec 
one of you again!" (This wits 
omitted from the published version.)] 
It looks as ' tliough' Forster inr 
tended to end, originally; on an opti- 
mistic .note; He speaks of ' the 
“Warm sun of deliverance ", but he 
deleted “She had broken from one' 

E rison and if need be' she could 
leak frojn another p . Instead ho 
leaves the ending indefinite;' 

We ought to choose cqrofully the spot 
where we meet people, and we ought 
also to be careful where wc bid them 
farewell.- We will lenve.Luoy not at n 
decisive crisis of her life, not whcn lier 
.thoughts .are particularly. sublime, .but 
when shi sitting iji thc.wnmrsunshfitc, 
looking oViri' Romp. : , . 11 
! Although there' is a.c tear Qarralive 
line in .'"Lucy k ’, fhp change^ In the. 
names of characters, .. re-uso . ot 
phrasds ^nd, Ideas In different .frrig- 
rpents, Jhc two lists of ebapfe^ tides, 
lhe divergence front tbe plot sum- 


mary, mid the lacunae indicate that 
Forster actually pmjected, .nul per- 
haps wrote, more materia] lfi.ni has 
survived. 

The minor variants m " l.ucy " are 
indecision over Lucy's surname, 
which is variously Beriiiger. Pioili- 
croe, and Bartlett, ail indecision that 
is carried over to " New l.ncy ", 
where she appears as Denton. Hoyt, 

H — , and 7 : the hern, 

usually called Arthur or Me. Arthur, 
in Tancred in two fragments; Mrs., 
Miss, and George Gibson of one 
fragment become Mrs.. Miss, and 
Morice Iordan in others; Madame 
Dc la Croix [riel become.- Mrs. 
Lascnby. 

ludging by their physical appear- 
ance, it seems that some pages were 
carried over from one revision of 
"Lucy" to .another. Three sheets 
exist unrelated to the narrative land 
no characters arc named on them), 
and these were perhaps preserved in 
case they canto in useful- indeed 
phrases and ulmost identical sen- 
tences from them do occur in the 
main narrative. 

Even ff there was not concrete 
evidence available, il is possible to 
distinguish "Lucy" from "New 
Lucy " (and even more from A 
Room with a F/eiv) because of the 
very different mood (a point 1 shall 
expand later). In "Lucy" the in- 
fluence ol’ Baedeker is very strong ; 
the overwhelming cultural interest is 
Art (Lucy is portrayed only as an 
accompanist, and there is no indica- 
tion that - she has any musical 
; ability— rather the reverse, for the 
f music she plays ns accompanist is 
i of inferior quality); Forster’s reac- 
tion to the genteel English tourist, 
especially the elderly female Ira- 
j vcllcr, is one of undisguised irrita- 
r tion. There is little of the gentle 
, humour that, for example, endears 
I lhe Misses AJun of *4 Room with a 
View to the reader, and Miss Bart- 
j lett U constantly described as being 
. venomous, malicious, and liypo- 
J critical— not at all the sort of per- 
« son who would give way to the 
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romanric impulse that brings l.ncy 
and George together in .4 Room with 
a View. 

A ntmiber of pieces of evidence 

- suggest that “ Luey "• was' born dur- 

ing Forster's post-grndiiafion tour of 
Ftuly; Austria,, nnd Germany with 
his mother, October, 1901 -Septem- 
ber, 1902. In a Letter id E. I. Deni, 
from a pension (Forster consistently 
uses, not fiic Italian pension ? , but the 
French pension, as did lus 1913, 
and presumably bis entile)-. Baedeker) 
in. Florence, on October 30. 1901, lie 
wrote: : , 

Wo have been here three day t. and very 
' comfortable, but my mother hankers 
after an' Amo view nnd a South aspect, 
so wc aie not stopping. . 

And, in nnother letter, frpm another 

■ pension In 'Florence some -time io- 
November : " I, have much enjoyed 
Florence A been the .walk (OiBngnp. 

- a Ripdli that you advised/' /The view 
' from Bngpo a Rlppli is described as 

one > painted by Afesso Baldovinetti. 

. Miss : Lavish invites tlricy .anjl 
. Mrs.. Bint Cn>«w io go with her 

■ to Bagno a RIpoli. . The view do*. 
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• . “ribcd »' Che violets chapter of /I 

AKaaSr^^^ 

MO ^ ,l0r * t0 Dfint lnd >C‘1le 

2? ™® ? l ? an ^ rn,s or idc ^ is con- 
lirmed ,n twouther letters. One was 

: ’ Wedd ' °*» December I , 

}• ■ i!;i* . As ‘° wrilma, J have done 
. ■ «on e bEnce the summer.’' The other 
, was to Goldsworthy Lowes Dickin- 
•; 1S5; I rom p cr.d8>a. on December 15, 
J|?V n JJSf l ? l1?, ? y . f ! boul an unidentl- 
•U. Jjfi 1 ” ov ® 1 he had begun in Enghind 

■ i «e previous summer) : 

■=’ IS, V 7 discontented with the novel. . 

: : S C ii,° f i c V py,n& inaWcnts «& eharac- 
, •.JE,S% 1 have «MB across, { have 
io imagine Others equally common- 
ihu*''^ m * under f be Impression that 

hflv^I'r^’ b >' 7 li ’ ti,J « Iwo methods 
nave produced nothing. T ihinl i s | ia ii 
: . have a try at imagination pure* simple. 

;, The two methods were unmixed ; his 

• i i ,4 ® ina,,0tl P u » & simple ” went 
.,- tnlo h» short stories apd the '• incl- 
“ * churaotew rha^ I have come | 
. across went into his novels. : 

in Itiis letter to Dickinson he des- 
cribes some of the members of that 
E;« U8 H Pf. RSI ? n ' including the pro- 
x totype pf M us Lavish (who continues ■ 
.Mmosl tuichanged through nil three 1 
.. novels) and possibly of Mr. Jacobs ' 
:1 tra r elIcr - is even- : J 

' ■ISSS-iS^S lnt6 Mr - Emerson. ) 

- csF^c^Hy |n bjMhreo ^hentioru of f 

- footers \(s*t Chapter 3 of- J 

, A Room with a View) : . S 

,a £ e ^ °E J th * tto* *« k « J 

^ ,,r ?? on ? n ‘ he well-lighted: a 
strectc in search of blood and adveit- 5 
; »« como book breathing dewia- ? 
lion & woe. The oxalted love] is sus- J 
. talced by _an old lady , who i 8 under- J 

■ Stood lo». bo waiting for an inspiration ^ 

^h«"T *r a *?r ok * _? nd by .■•b & huly 11 
who bad really written one,, which was 


The " Concert " summary- m early plot for the - Lucy Novel -. 
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’ welcome addition ^ 3 c ^°Bne liolci. Foster did, how. 

tmveller. who spent Ini S™ ° Ver ' h f* habit of using an y 
f wa? 8 ar?tT 5 UW vilc an d worthless f a P c f l . hat came to hand, and he 
contend^ d hL ?h !°°, fr , !g{l , Ccncd to acqil,re . d . sonie in strange mys- 
Unisheda very iif« uffe bit J5 d JuSt m<l old notebooks 

on "Italy in tlw Autumn"^ * P ° SC c i '^ 8 a , nd dcceased relatives— 
a „«» ■ *7 ’ 50 t*» hotel pa par does not neces- 

•*Her° e fM- L “ c y” .refera to sarily date these pages. (Some of 
lost tit r i Lavisb s l book 1 be lacunae in liis manuscripts can 

Akin v ■?' . 9 m P nre :t,s0 Miss P r °bably be accounted for bv his 

“ f *' living used versos forlaier writings : 

• uitft. „ r /, v njpier 3 of A Room for example, twenty naaes of “New 

Fortier'/ note l' S ,? b ™ US . fmn ! ' >>*- on iKo/of^ S 

reteminn a , lhe occasional related pages, and the verso of 

SSI'S h L a vi? ,u cSi nd “; 

Mf« ,b L nC T 1 “9*! ■•“'oMe.'of S) 0t the h “ ndWtilin8 Df hls 1 »« 

was us unify fo^ni by^the tkiwhev 1 90’ i *JJ.^°P cer ? in 9 tar, J na in Aupusl, 

reached A Room with a K/ew) ^ , in!fpire (l, c /'umovvorJc of 

J s °tZ “S' «™. 1 * irab - 8 “‘“ ' h “‘ & major ZVlu^ 

half of the iILi^'n , J lb n r *,i. 9011 and Was Wrillon between October 1902 
** pnge S S Sis io^onk 0 ^ ^ be returned toE®, and 
is o^upied with Sin a t?emi2 ftS*?’ I??], when he began 
io write wiiii i.:. i-& al e . mpt ! . Ne . w . L ^ c y —probably with n 


Notes for the " New Lucy Novel ”, ilaietl December, 1903. 
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New Lucy ■ lo cvcnls in Florence 
II art I) show that Part 1 must have 

SK? Vre i ,the s,ory ,ine of A Room 
nfth a View more closely than that 
ot •Lucy . For example, I. ucv wil- 
nessed lhe stubbing in the piazza, 
when, the man died in George’s arms 


« opeupteo wth hi« aii,n,:>; «w a „ r • n . ,, v t 1,0 oe-gan 

io write wiUi his Jefi 1 *5X1? j Ll | cy r:P ro bttbly with a 

TThe attempt to w ewhh thelrft JtSf S"! v j sit to Greece. 

sa r ? isM a z^mt irh from MHroh to 

rltogibly.Vith hiilSft ^Sd te'DiS! “SS?’ wpe'afA f h aplc ^ , of 

son ifrom. Rome frinduterii ■ u , cy , a 'PP ear ®d in the oxereisc 

mews on the elfebt ^aumshine «??* ^ at ^?“ tained the notes on 

sgf ^ 1 - 

2L drt ’L, ^ everything with this " Nt w Lucy ” 

foreground of emhusinatic ^ nwft certa-ln'ty 

l 1 , 18 toiPOfcible to get b T nn - lng Df “i-ucy” 

SJKjtef 1 ' ll - " Uphtar inood 2 ? ffixxf?* 0 * ^ 

with a y£' ]^iA. hd <wpl ^ in one of. 
j* 3 ^W»ok, o„ Decora*,*; IS, 
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EaZn Silt M,w Lwish, Mr 


• A ; written a; few aeatbnental anid^ " , ' ^ ^ nancs Beebe. 

:*s»?a»iteyjS }»^' P 

Ibiiy aljjSi; 9 h *. ?• 


■ a .^ a y Pf ; hflr doirig8 1 ,, , ' - ■" Gb- 6, After Fiesol© .; ;...., \ ..j 

■' 'ijjTjLPW ^'Wrbt^frmm.^ortin*; Part JH 

1 ahd^?£>2t MSfr,a ‘ 6rl : Au * u « t JO gtft«ahkr*, / ■ 


rt f - — — “ ■■■ ^xviBei Ul lilt, 

Of he scene among the violets had taken 

iis Jlu ’ i!~ UCy u ;is Prevented from 
■ her mother about it by Miss 

w ftSSf , i l Mlw hi,d lo*d Miss 

n. i l h ii M Stieni , s I,kel >« thcn . (hat Part 
of !ku j ■ J' UC} ’'" was Partindly 

of absorbed m A R m with „ View 
11 artd me remainder lost. 

« r Tfl f, , cxl ! ,nI fragments of “ New 

1 “ u Wit , h u ch; 'P ,er headed 

Notes for ch, U-of N. L. Novel »’. 

if SFSf ,he P OB,on|J| iif ths ^nptcr 
> do not match up with lhe list quoted 

•' S?T u™ lAKy " ls «u»re <frug- 

B SSSyfc" “Lucy” andthecoS. 

^udlctions more obvious (e.g. Mr. 
bmerson dies quite early in Part It 
in one version, but is alive to wol- 
a come Lucy when she becomes 

0 M t t0 George in ancuhier ver- 
slon, M iss Bart lei 1 manages to be 

t ?, ^nte S r ,at ? ncc K Consequently 
e Is more difficult to discern the plot 

1 r nit Q C n X , la u t ^8 men is begin with 
s 8n. d h *r fiw» 6. Cecil (called 

ff»^rw. l ^ , . b00k in tha ,ocal 

• f n ,f27' r.^ 1 ,nslsts on wading out 
loud to George and Lucy the extracts 

■ vtofeu*# 8 ^iSu" lhe p nzza nnd ,h6 

■ ?iads te i? e ^ n i Knfi lhe cxlrac ‘-’ ^ 

' £*il deoal a^ ? Vt f w) - «"« reaction to ms . 

I* Geonre's^ n V*» y *“!?*■ lnto nnd spiteful: though in A ■ 

' SsiSfon, ZL Miss Bartlett’s a View he is capable of behg 
SC fotes fiS f! L Jf y "»ta> ^t with dignity and pathos].. Arjj 

; V^r Sck^ nmV Mr - Be t be ’ ^ Tancred/ Forster abo inflf* 
1 dS ? out ^George where he Philip Herriton, of Where A 

LT Jrt Sf P H° d a ,u d leIfa him 6hat Fw to Tread, a weakllal 
think she j s iS*i 0 ve JS! i 110 ^ 1 ^ght acquires stature through bis® 

re K^ 5 i^ or *° 

u lck& ^y.'oto This follows immediately aft 
nci in n rnnm house and looks passage quoted' ahoye about . 

^ So q Thlr grwth to £ 
drives her bomf 0 !^ 16 d0or » and ^e not recognized by other*, a^ 
cairtose ^rcbTml^ of. Tfxe dngM Jouffl. 

;^a tearga ?fc-a:uqwSi 


! Their intention to marry i 
: announced to Lucy's mother zfl]| 

1 guests, who are horrified. (Oi 
: Mr. Emerson welcomes the mi 
" Wc know why you have ccw I 
that you’ve come toys for ewti! 

The prujeeted marriage of lie 
and George is so socially weftf 
table und so abhorrent-io Luf 
mother and Mr. Beebe In psidw 
— that George persuades l«?l 
elope ; but Mr. Beebe prevenlsm 
by n deception. George, ridiqlr 
bicycle home in a high wiotai 
into a tree that has been m 
across the road and is killed:‘ll* 
pain, they say ... No dlsfiguw* 
either.” Tho news b bmg^ h 
I.ucy’s brother. Mr/ Beibe repesGi; 
and leaves the house as V»cy »■ 
heard coming down the &kt 
The main differences be 
“ Lucy ’’ and ° Now Lucy" are 
of mood and the personalities 
characters. The charaotej- 
ch tinges most is Arthur/Tdw 
George. In hls novels Forster W# 
to put an aspect of himseK iiw* 
of the chunictors. Arthur/]* 
is very culture -conscious and .- 
priggish (characteristics rev«W 
the journal Forster kept of Us 
part of the 1901-02 tour — lhe J 
ends before they reach no. 
These characteristics must have 
Forster himself, because to 
Lucy " he transfers them to.g 
who is a totally unpleasant cha 
(his reaction to hls jilting *.'. 

. ..... .1 • 1 . 1 _ i BnAM 


Jri; 

^ £? 


- ideal figure, rather than an 
of Forster’s: he is a person 
ent mind, in touch with 
,, a cultured rough diamond, 
i qualities are recognized by 
and Mr. Beebe. He had been 
mbiidge with Cecil, but he is 
lly inferior to Cecil and to Lucy 
her family. When Lucy realizes 
iheis in love with George, she 
'aware of the unsuitability of 
' between them; 

by on the bed, trembling with 
t , . . she knew that she was in 
She gasped in agony, for 
ui ihe whole world of decency & 
btylily in Oamcs . . , [lacuna]. 
(tut fcqualnlance] 1 hough I it so 
, defL ucjr to give lip everything 
toft v •....-. 

.bos "sprung . from lhe 
". Lucy’s mother, he says, 
to him because he is poor, 
bed, and (lie adds) she is 
g " to see if I’m respectable, 
wt. This George may have 
1 me prototype, in part, of Ansoll 
LJJ Longest Journey , who, even 
T*. m [ had been to Cambridge, 
5 too son of a draper. Cecil 
9. George: 

JJB *«ll enough at Cambridge, 
never can really test a fellow 
JWw hlm with ladies." 

to* a literary sense, certainly 
* be *»na ashamed to use it. 


SSMgststx^ ilfess,' - 


oneii Book of This Is tho book forihe toiiftoB ^ 

• ; p.‘ -i. motorist who Is tired of tha . 1 

■jtakjrpti .^ 'w toH Progress of most holiday '“jjS';/ 


u 


j- ,Lll HaimuiWU I KJ UOW lb! 

.pilla. sophy and what/ tho 
» calls ‘life’ I don’t think 
^ 1 an gle Interest In the world. 

?^t? l &? y e ." lhBn ^ ° E 

*to.tesembl« Stephen Wonham 
hugest Journey, being more 
Md '' brutal" and closer 
to® sleeps In a wood — com- 
J® last few pages of The 
&*&!**• where Stephen 
A c 5 d fa sleep out of doors) 
^rthur/Tancred or the 
“5 r ».(of A Room with a 
•i. cqr example i 

ySiV hi ® fun riotously, going 
m furniture. Bear 
Ch jM 1 P ho ,s >nnoycd at 
•“Jinq in an ignominious position 
,a stfff loo fearing 
•Sf Lp upon her, for the 
|Hj h J r ? D | with how young 
Muffi.- Forgotten himself 
Stonandauna a sofa cushion 
a yoimg jady be did not 


jf'P-l 'A'tt In 1S70 Garry HogB car-travoll«d flpw-.: 
;•'•• 9f* mllflR the length and bteadtji of 

i: . ■ I: £ S . radfeoyering fha oft-the-boalBn^raflJ . 

’•' ’•' >i :l'|k|.#fa • • but accoasible, places of purtownsf^ 

i.-| IV G ••••••:•. ■■>.■ .'Muni^lde/ApralurtdnofciHWiW ^ 

. > ■' . ••'• . . . .^v i - *' 1 . • . . ’ r monochrome Illustrations and K 


^ predecessor 
s tooident in A Room 

''ufiS&ffl* Lu °y and Mr. 

iifarfi?9^l Bhout Geo™. 
W^SLS!5l?» .10 Sis 


scriptarc writtenonihe Wr 


iMfoiyoi n yiyiu«ivii — ' . .la 

monochrome lilustrqtions anU 'ja’ 

. : sxps^ed Shell VjfS,\ 
•' Bargain value Indoad’ 
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8 Royal Opera 
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?hfe ' *oogfit 
i.doesi 1 “ In hls 
became sub- 
11 50 

nnst : 
though cod- 
^S&:'W«.tSore she 
W8m> ^enSSa has 


rend the extracts from Miss Lavish's 
novel, she tries to spare the feelings 
of both the young men (she is 
engaged lo Cecil at the time): 

The arts of the loving wife seemed to 
have developed already. She. tried to 
conceal from George that Cecil had 
lost hls temper, From Cecil that George 
was upset, from both that she herself 
had any personul interest in the scene 
at nil. ... But her tact was not per- 
fect because it was not impartial. She 
directed most of it to sheltering George. 

. . . The peevish remarks of Cecil she 
appropriated to herself, in order that 
she might spare him pain. Such heroic 
unselfishness is unknown nmong men. 

. . , With Lucy it was becoming more 
habitunl since her engagement, nnd at 
lhe back of her heart, siill far Tar back, 
she felt that her character had 
improved, 

And the improvement continues with 
lhe greater contact with George. 
When Freddy, her brother, says tlmt 
George hud implied that Lucy had 
proposed to him— 

She smiled with joy because she under- 
stood. . , . Others would take hint for a 
, cad, boasting over a conquest : she 
' know that he spoke as Tlthonus, whom 
Aurora summoned 10 her car. They 
were god and goddess, with the little 
stupid world spinning. far beneath them. 

They smiled at its nickering criticisms 
& borrowed light: they said some- 
thing lo shock it, and watched U blush 
as they climbed to heaven. 

And Lucy snys lo Mr. Beebe: 

" You teach us on Sundays to cultivate 
a moral sense and distinguish between 
right and wrong ? Well George is 
teaching Die to distinguish between 
pleasure and pain." 

Rather like Miss Lavish ibut with 
her It is .a vice, and with Lucy q 
virtue?) Lucy’s abandonment of the 
conventions is not very real. She had 
had "a feeling of thankfulness for 
her' own respectability and is glad 
of an opportunity lo retain it : her 
mother's conditions of consent to 
the marriage — that it is to be a long 
and secret engagement, that Lucy 
: should go away for u month to ease 
; the scandal, and that the children of 
1 the marriage should be High Chmch 
i —seem to her like capitulation. 

1 Mr. Beebe remains ambivalent in 
l his attitude to George. At the head 
I of one chapter, Forster wrote : 
“ Mr. Beebe feels hostility to George 
whom be likes: not to Ceal whom 
. he doesn’t." This is apparent when 
, he seeks George out in the wood : 

. :« My dear OeorgP, you are rite most 
romantic person. It is a 
| rift. . . . You gel Into such poetic 
sTlnatlOns . . - [You arc] Strong as-I 
1 1 wdn’t say a horse : a lion s more roman- 
’ .Sc. Isn't IL. For You are . essentially 
; ropiatriie. - . , You. remmd me . . ^ol 
t the young ladies: m . c^i^b .j . wnc 


?^p^When Cecil has. 

. r ^kV^ 

igfS* VitiT.-hr -» .> .‘.:r •• ■■ 


SFoSf *>• of you J ft 
; you don’l reake for the 
.Into itUiKODsdotisly. ^ w f,SJdoR- 

j/ : 0£ : ::V 
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from (he plough, tinged with an in- 
teresting sadness. ... My dear man, j 
I'll say to you what 1 wouldn’t say to , 
any one. You're what the cads call , 
irrcsistablc [sir] . . . when she [Lucy] ■ 
secs you handsome & ‘romantic’ and 
Cecil without physical beauty, she may 1 
lose her head— girls do— and forget, ' 
for n moment, her duty & his worth. 

Mr. Beebe has “ a natural distaste for , 
passion", and is “seized with nn 
invincible disgust ’’ when George de- 
clares his love for Lucy. When it 
becomes nppnrent that George wit! 
not renounce Lucy, Mr. Beebe be- 
comes hostile: 

So long as he could think of George us 
diseased Mr. Beebe had been pitiful and 
even sympathetic. Ho was ready lo 
soothe and comfort his hopeless passion, 
to bind up his broken heart, to nurse 
hhn back to daily life. But the sugges- 
tion of vigour hS'iiriatcd him. He be- 
came personally hostile. " Your life 
is bad I ” he hissed, with tho conviction 
of a revivalist preacher. 

"Such a man ought never to marry: 
lie Is intellectually diseased 
, , , George is selfish and 

unstable, and I know that ho will make 
her miserable. . . ." 

It Is through his intervention that 
Lucy turns back from the elopement, 
and Geoi\ge, going home by another 
road, Js killed. Mr. Bqdbe's remorse 

is complete: 

“I hardly know yet— I can’t set her—] 
have sinned. I have sinned against 
youth. There Is no one who can wholly 
forgive me. I have sinned against the 
Holy Ghost.” - *’ 

Cecil of "New Lucy "= is totally 
disagreeable. He is a practised lit- 
terateur" takes "an extraordinary 
pleasure \n gibbeting medtoen y , • 
has " in him something of the dicta- 
torial'’. and has - fail 1 B°«ta •' 

trust of strength, which to the only 
real curse of weakness . When 
Lucy jilts him, he pretends that- he 
has lost all hls money >0 as to cause 
her discomfort! . .. 

The letter was a Wtof. s^efrom a 

refected lover- who- vyas P 04 J'w a 

bankrupt to hiafce the lady unhappy. • • • 
She -would have detected the mince of 
the letter, if not Ets ; falsity, bad she 

' been alone With George. 

In " Lucy ' ! Forsler described the in- 
fluence of Arthur/Tancred and Lucy 
on each other, bat the influence and 
Its results seem trlyUil and antlcll- 
mactic. And he had not fully de- 
vcloped vvhut wag ; to become, his re- 
curring lhe me ; the.qujokerting of the 
cortVehtibrial by Contact with die' 

! natural and uncivilized : in other 
!• words, boW personalities canrbe ira* 
oroved. At fib at tuhne, natural and 
; uncivilized meanLftq, Forster) the: 
! working classes : Qinq, Stephen and 

Anseli; George, Leonard B^st The 
! quickontog waa alsq;by contact with 

i culture of Some 'kind (Itrfy, Art*., 
Music, .Cambridge, Philosophy,' 
t . Uteraiure-CIassIcL?). Lucy : be- , 
k comes' quickened by experience 
[:• rather iMan.«mitJ Y e bKnalure. One 


In "Lucy" the relationship be- 
tween Lucy and Arthur/Tancred is 
purely platonic : 

She [Lucv] had lhe RreateM repulsion 
to marriage,— of which she had never 
oven Lhought until Miss Bartlett had 
maliciously suggested it. (my italics) 

But " New Lucy ** is full of romance 
and passion ; 

“ It's wonderful, you know, to be in love 
[says Goorgel. Even'thmgs different- 
even sx>nr food. Everything’s worth 
wlhllc. But She loves me baok ! Oh my 
god l— for my god's here !— she loves 
me bade ..." 

'Hie change In mood is reflected in 
other ways. Instead of rite cold, wet, 
November Florence of " Lucy ” we 
have Florence*) springtime and Eng- 
land dfl summer. The exlunit portions 
of "Lucy" are aH cSty: "New 
Lucy " Jkis vJ^as of countryside and 
scenes set in woods. The nnlve and 
solemn pontificating -on the different 
natures and roles of men and women 
ls mercifully aibsent in “ New Lucy ", 
though the attitude of mind Is still 
(here, Absent also are the improving 
lectures on Art, And, most of nil, 
lhe types have bebome individuals. 

Phrases and ghosts of characters 
from “Lucy’’ and 41 New Lucy" 
appeared in Where Angels Fear to 
Tread (October, 1905). and The 
Longest Journey (April, 1907). And 
passing references in Forster’s letters 
and notebooks from 1904 to 1907 
show that Lucy was not forgotten. 
But it wits not until after the publica- 
tion of The Longest Journey that 
Forster seriously considered re- 
writing "Now Lucy”. To R. C. 
Trevelyan, on Tune II,' 1907, he 
wrote : . 

I have been, looking at the "Lucy." 
novel, I don’t know<- It’s bright and 
merry and 1 like the story. Yet; 1 
wouldn’t and couldn't finish it in the 
same style. I'm rather depressed. 'The 
question is akin to morality.: 

To Dent, oq June 30, 19p7, he wrote 
in a rather diCfereui tatter • t. ' 
in September iiope . to befalrfy station- 


ary. finishing another novel— toshy, but 
nue mists Inoffensive, 

By September 12 be had decided on 
the style in which it would be 
finished, and wrote ngain to Tre- 
velyan : “ Oh mercy lo myself ] 
cried if Lucy don’t get wed," 
Another sort of happy ending lo 
his labours had already been fore- 
cast, on July 16 (to Trevelyan) : 

A slumber may your spirit seal : 

Indulge no human fears; 

Miss Bartlett does not seem to feel 
The touch of earthly years 
No mo lion has she now, no force 
She neither hears nor secs 
But ere a dozen moons her corse Iric] 
Will raek youT hours of ease. 

In near enough to n dozen nioons 
Trevelyan did hear from Miss Bart- 
lett (July 20, 1908): 

(Per Mr. Forster, who will come on 

Sunday) 

Sir, 

I hesitate to address you but you 
have again confused me with my young 
cousin Miss Honcycl lurch (" Lucy "X I 
am of no consequence, E do not matter, 
living In a very, quiet way as T do at 
Tunbridge Wells, and l really write to 
you on my cousin's account. It is not 
fair on her. She Is most sensitive and 
accomplished, and alas I I rub her up 
the wrong way too often. Our. tour of 
Italy was not the success l hoped, for E 
da not understand the' modern girl, and 
I have Lucy's own word for It that I 
bored hor, that day of tho dreadful ex- 
pedition to tho tomb of Cecilia Matilda. 
Now our ways have parted and It 
would gall her' beyond measure to bp 
confused with .her unattractive pld 
cousin;.! beg you therefore for hor sake, 
to remember that I am 

CHARLOTTE Bartlett. 
A Room with a View was published 
in October, 1908. 

The author Is Archivist of the Tweif 
iletlrcentury Manuscripts at- Kings. 
College Library, Cambridge. She thanks 
-■ the Trustees of . the Forster Estate: for 
'■ permission to use and iittate from copy- 
' right material, also the Master and ret-' 
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right, material, qlso the Master and Fel- 
lows of Trlnfly College, Cambridge, for 
accesi to the Trevetyaii 'papers. ■ 
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RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


Antilogies 

S. SINl'I VI-.K ; 

lift' I Jtnfjnujji- of flhluri In I lie 

Kiiuliirii. mill Hisluritul ('omciu un- 
ite". i» Mnrcnlim 1 Humanism. ‘ 

- 1 -J*|i. l J i nice ion Univci.sily Press. | 
l.tiiiiloii: Oxford Oniicisilv Press. . 
13. .HI 


Where inoclcni hiMori; ms debate I he 
rel.it ion of ilieir discipline 10 ccoiin- 


ceiliuii lnsluric.il insiglils and reject* ANNABEL M. PATTERSON : 
n tlicrs . and this liimk u in ecni rales Herniogenes und the Renaissance 
mi uli.il was permitted, looking at .... 

l.conjrdu lln.,ii\ ,./ Aar- J«lf L ln ." crs " v ’ ™'' 

nuc. she places great stress on the ^ x ^ 0ld Uimcrstl) "ri . 

speeches it cm Mu ins, in particular *4.73. 

the antilogies, which serve to mu'fic 

explicit i lie conflicts implicit in Ffor- Hcmingeiics of Tarsus was a minor 
ent i ik history. Opposing words arc a rhetorician of (he second century 
" 1 metaphor for opposing deeds A.D.. a remarkably precocious youth 
l or Bruni “ the model for the .struc- who went out of his mind in his mid- 
lure of history is the .structure of twenties mid lived a long senility. 


Brittle-witted style-setter famous flatbacks Tycoonery beside the Trent 


• tiiMii i uiiiiiiiK L«ui i L ■ mini inv mii nun hi uiv .wuu) ui I iiu- wi ■ uuiu aim nyv \mui 

tors ami poetry delight in imipli- eye! ides, for Bruni is not .simply like mentioned by Miss Patterson); 
ficiitiiins, in digressions and in lliucydidcs. lie imitated Tlvuoydi- There be some hav e un Over-early 
variety ol mat ter: both try to move des ; his oration for Nanni degli Ripen esse in thoir ycaros. which fadedi 


variety ol matter: both try to move des; his oration for Nanni deg 
the passions; both, follow the rules .Slroz/J. for instance, is based o 
of deem inn.” Fiiic in the nine- Pericles's funeral speech, 
leenth century, the influence of 

rhetoric on history came In be re- Anollier positive contribution o. 
garded as a pernicious one. The rhetoric (u the History of FI nr flirt' 
long speeches which humanist his- > s the topoi. Recurrent themes in the 
torians put into the mouths of W0I H include the conflict beLween 

generals on battlefields were not public and private interests, belwetr 

part of wind " actimlly happened”, fibenly and tyranny, between fortune, 
Klieloric seduced hi.sluriiiris into and vinii. These topoi. Professor 

pulling form before content and Slruovcr suggests, are “not mere 

elegance before truth. storage bins but active organizing 

principles ", and their absence in the 

i,. tt P - Wcn ^ j Cl ^ -°, r * 0, fourteenth -century historian Villa ni 

hi d..!inri “T" 1 c M aius impression of chaos 

in rhetoric. Critics as (hlfcrstl as siven hv Ivii work 
Kmst Robert Cu rLiiw, Ken noth 8 3 m WOrK ‘ 

Hurke und Roland Barthes have this Bruni emphasized the civic virtues 
interest in comtnon. Scholars have and celebrated the achievement# of 
rediscovered the importance of rfifc- Florence. In Ids History of the 
tone during the Renaissance. So it Florentine People, written a genera - 
was certainly time for someone to timi finer, Poggio Bracciolinri 
rc-cxamrnc the question whether stressed the private more than the 
rhetoric was ns pernicious an influ- public and analyzed failure rather 
cnee on Renaissance historian) as than success. He took debate less 
hud been mode out. It is the grout seriously Mian Bruni and so. saw the 


des ; hi* oration for Nanni degli Ripeiicssc in thoir yciires. which fadedi 
Struz/.i.^ fur instance, is based on betimes. . . . Such as have Brittle Wits, 
Pericles’s fiiner;iJ speech. the Edge whereof is snore (timed ; Such 

ns wiis Uermogencs tlie Rhetorician. 
Anollier positive contribution of whose Books are exceeding Subiill; Who 


afterwards waxed Stupid. 

Elsewhere Bacon mocked Lhc 
“infinite and curious [i.e., over- 


merit of Nancy S. Struever'e book 
to have put this question and 4o 
have suggested no answer, based on 
Ilae study of tons humanist historians 
in particular. Leonardo Bruni and 
Poggio Bracciolini. ■ 

Her own perceptions have been 
sharpened by the study of contetn- 
/»<>«iiy philosophy and literary crit- 
icism. both fostering an awareness 
of language ; Hie names of Hannah 
A remit. Barthes and Merleau-Poniy 
rccur in Jier fouinotes. She has also 
had die advantage of following J. de 
Romilly, whose -brilliant study, Hist- 


public and private Interests, between elaborate] pains “ which the sixleenlh- 
fibcniy and tyranny, between for tuna century German scholar Sturm 
und vim). These topoi. Professor lavished on his editions and com- 
Slruovcr .suggests, are “ not mere racntarica on Cicero and Hermogenes 
storage bins but active organizing and which resulted, as Bacon wrote 
principles ”, and their absence in the in his famous diagnosis of 
fourtccnt Ei -century historian ViiJnni Ciccroninnism. in rhui " distemper of 
explains the impression of chaos learning, when men -shidv words and 
given by |»is work. not matter It « a veidict still to 

-Bruni emphasized the civic virtues SnlSn'Si W 'Sl V bl,t for . 
and celebrated the achievement* of 

Florence. In Ids History of the wfA chosen auUior, it rs merely a 
Florentine People, written a genera- Judgm ? D| . which -more 

(■wii fitter, Poggio Bracciolinri ? ; hc, ' l thcsis—shows that 

stressed the private more than tlie Sj!l 0n d ' d al ctis know Sturm s edi- 
public and analyzed failure rather n ' 

than success. He took debate less 0f lhe l»n» of Hermogenes's Art 
seriously Mian Bruni and so, says the °f Rhetoric which survive. Miss 
authoj- (exaggerating slightly), he pn Person complains thnt modem 
"-forsook the antilogy for the parti- Mtention has been focused mostly on 
san speech ". He focussed on the the Progynmasmata, the exercises in 
gap between words and deeds rather composition used so widely in 
than on the links between them; the Renaissance schools. However — 
image of the world as a stage is a and ^is is » disturbing omission ; but 
dominant one around wfaeft his nar- thcjl onc could fill n page with faults 
rative is organized. But this un>ask- of lWs kind— she nowhere refers to 
of deceit involves a linguistic Baldwin’s massive survey of 

sophistication whioli can once more Elizabethan grammar-school educa- 

Isa i . .i • m _f_ .a 


Ihj attributed to (he influence of 
rhetoric. 


troii, in, which liie sc vend references 
jo her author Specify or -recommend 
Ins • art of rhetoric ’■ us n .whole. She 
wishes to rehabilitate its treatise on 


msms. » 

sm&s&t : aSFfcSH: SSffi-ss 


] 'lliuoydictes in ihe consttootion of h 

i j but ‘had ; Lhc: ;f unction of analysing a Are fofl' hanging, without a basis of ^ themes. 

-a - ,, sluili'ladn. firorn . dM'forent' concrete ‘cXAmple. Tti6 biok .docs- ■ ' Hc !™ 0 B* nM, s comribution was 

■4 in ordai Id make the: not discuss, even briefly, ,tlbe (feinaera ’ mdcad ‘Pr«ocious 1 . throwing, the pre- 

L'!’*. dash- Intelligible. ThucvdidasfW of uslrtt J 


\-4 Ppl^-pf Yjew^in order to make the: not discuss, even briefly, the (fclngera ’ 
lr !’*' jjash. Intelligible. Thucydides (he- pf usirtg such rhetorical devices as 
histqrian ; owed , something to .the flhe. fictive stpewfi, qt. the importance 
: .so|»msfs. , ■ . . ,-of fcctor«. o.thpr than , rtirioi-tc' in- 

k. 'SJiflhinn- 'Rnini 1 , iibi 


>n was 
the pre- 


vious ingredients into an ingenious 
new grid. Horizontally, as it were, 
he distinguished seven attribute* of 
style: " Clarity, Grandeur, Beauty. 
Speed, Etlios. Verity, and Gravity ”. 
Vertically, each head was given 
such sub-ca legorics as diction, 
.syntax, rhythm, sound, length of 
sentences, word-order, and a selec- 
tion of rhetorical llgurcs. All the 
writer has to do. supposing lie wauls 
to create one of these styles, is to 
run his finger down the list and find 
which vowels or consonants to use. 
which to avoid, whether to use the 
nominative or ablative cases, 
whether -to use nouns or verbs 
(«r), whether asyndeton is to be pre- 
ferred to epnnorthoslx, and Hey 
presto I 

As a method, as a guide for 
literary composition, this is not only 
derivative, naive, vague, schematic, 
it is confused. His Renaissance 
commentators had the gravest diffi- 
culties distinguishing between soma 
of his categories, or interpreting the 
specific injunctions. Many of (he 
ingredients turn lip in different lists 

*’ subiill and "curious" Indeed. 

Miss Patterson successfully shows 
(hat Henmogencs’s work was more 
widely known, edited, und com- 
mented on in the Renaissance than 
has so far been supposed. But her 
real purpose is to show that his 
treatise ou style had a major in- 
ti nonce on Italian and English litera- 
ture of the period. Her book is im- 
portant as an almost perfect 
example of how a scholar can be- 
come so preoccupied with the 
‘ signiGca-ncc " of a chosen topic as 
to be blind to the absurd extremes 
to which it can be carried. Hernio- 
gencs is, for her, not merely a major 
rhetorician but in some ways better 
than Cicero and Quintilian 
[Longinus, that most perceptive 
analyst of style, is, happily, not 
mentioned). She uncritically accepts 
Hctmogencs's fragmented concep- 
tion of stylo, and -ihcu emulates it by 
applying his single categories to de- 
fine whole genres. 

Thus the Elizabethan sonnet sup- 
posedly exemplifies her liutlior’s 
categories " Beauty " and " Verily " ; 
oanfconcs and odes: Magnificence: 
sfitire: Grandeur (sub-headings: 

Reproof, . Asperity, Vehemence, 
Vigor); epte: Gravity. As u demon- ' 
stra tion of ‘‘mil uence-study ■" the 
book Is superficial, irohlsiorioal, bogs 
questions, ignores alternative nnd 
more likely explanations. Any 
writer who ever referred to Hormo- 
B«ies, or ever used a group of words 
including ‘ , Idcn‘’ l “ Verity” 
"Grandeur", or dllior of his kCy- 


,! argii« 
: made 
tory' I 


Dutch 


terms, is cited -k i),. 
knowledge, assiduous sluft 
imitation. Miss PatS il 
wholly unaware of the C0Dt( J 
negative imnance* 

. A* every stage in her ar jUffl(KB 
is stopped dead by spcSj 

demng into fact, cobwrts S 
sky-scrapers. What has JR 
described as anti-Pctr,rehh m Lc 
ncy s and Shakespeare's sonnc;^, 
be more fully expkiined in I{ , 
the Hcrmogcmc Idea of Vcriiv 5 
;s opposed to Beauty”. Ctcpjc 
will claim a direct causal lid 
tween the ml e 0 f Juvcnaliao- 
in Engkmd and the Ideas o( Rn 
defined by Hermogenes ’YEridt 
Miss Patterson wifi besotefcdi 
nothing less thuu Lhe highest da 
She confidently lists three triMi 
behind English Renaissance u 
(the “ hairy satyr " etymology;^ 
cii'I influences; the low slyktl 
tohi'Uy ignores the vernacular ta 
tion, and indeed fhc classical oa 
Her argument ia this sect-ion q 
be summarized : modern eg 
credit die style of Elizabethan m 
wifli certwin quaHties; Hertno** 
recommends these qualities; gj 
Marston nod Donne were ioftao 
by Hermogenes. Ben Jonson’s 
m'igllit have been named after I 
riictorician's concept of asperity. Al 
so on. Writing in total ignorawt 
soholnrty work on Renaissuw u 
rics (to name but onc study, kU 
Thompson's The Founding of Ef 
l/s/i Metre ) she makes lhe a^toni&d 
oktiini rihfti sixtecirth -century pern 
interest in long verse lines fpodmll 
measure ’V fotmeenere) cm only Id 
aocomited for " in terms of Atm 
of Splendor, and its long Merabtn] 
Familiar examples of c/iroMpew 
— Avhidi sets the time at 

£ ocm ta-ko? place— n re due 
er author's linfhience; he it biW 
erented cnjnmbemuit in Mail 
and Donne; what Shakespeare 
about .truth and besmty deri«s)» 
him; all the Renaissance epic pg 
owe more 10 Hernioje«s /afifl.lW 
would care to tudmll. (t j 

Even when nol pressing swr‘ 

mogenlq influence Miss Pa 
saps lhc reader’s confidenre 
historical or crillcnl 
such n gciicrtdization ns " 
of lhc Renaissance . .. 
neater thun our owrt ",:0r 
comment on the iriumpbni 
imagery at the dote of 
"C^oy Mistress": the 
down in ft bl«ze of irn^. 
destruction ". Anyone who 
rhetoric, or Renaissance ?b 
be depressed by the defimed 
eritlcnl, logical,’ wboUdy. Pj 
—of this book. ■ I 

■: "i. . 


P, CORDON PUGH I 
-tfdshire Portrait Figures and 
"subjects of the Victorian Era. 

pp. Barrie an d Jenkins. £16. 

Second Report of the Corn- 
ers appointed to collect Infor- 

j n the Manufacturing Dis- 
u to the Employment of Chil- 
in Factories" published in 


collector is often confronted with 
some chimney ornament or other that 
he has 'hitherto not encountered. 
There arc several excellent books 
available which illustrate the popular 
and more easily identifiable figures, 
but to cover .such an extensive field 
it became obvious that a definitive 
work on ihc subject was long over- 
due. 


JOHN THOMAS i 

liie Rise of (he Stutfordsliirc 
Potteries 


228pp. 

£5.25. 


Bath: Adams and Dart. 


j n Factories , puoiisneu m Research in greater depth which 
ffas do^ly h n ked with the cnt i c:ivoure<J to lrace the sourcc 0 f 

future of Stelloi dshire ^lamic potters' inspiration lor the many 
*■ to lh l n J ' 1 , If iLl unidentified personages was essential 
forking d ;^\ v . Ln b f H if a new publication was to succeed 
capable of rl ^- J ■ ns a standaid work of reference. Stnf- 

^pres for which th y ce fanlshire Portrait Figures clearly dis- 

-I t ifwn Fnr ij eiir-h the breadth of investigation 

the deta ils g' ven for iwo such syslema licaHy undertaken bv Gordon 

t£!S n S Pugh and the result is a valuable aid 
fc Vrctorian period, theu J t f or j. hose co j,| ectors who possess fig- 

ures ^ich have so far escaped iden- 


'“' a f 1 ures which hnve 50 far escaped iden- 

ipproaching -88,000 8 ■ tification and also for those who may 

tins Humber to the produc- on hither[0 unrccordc J 

dan entire factory, and we arc . * 

in millions; multiply by an F . * 

a 250 firms who were ohurn- Without doubt the highlight of the 
lit earthenware and china figures work is an exhaustive catalogue 
i* Potteries over sixty glorious which details more than 15,000 fig- 
aod the total becomes truly «res, virtually ail of which are illus- 
- ' . . trnted. It should be of interest to all 

h» to make, cheap to produce, collectors Un t the .majority of pliolo- 
Sffordshire figure, though often graphs are published here for the first 
In artistic or technical accom- time together with a biography of 
t, nevertheless found n ready each person portrayed ; this conrmcn- 
Commemorntive images to dable feature adds historical perspec- 
iho mantelshelf became the five to the chapters on methods of 
d the day, with port-rails ot manufacture, the Staffordshire figure 
i and foreign royally, states- makers, home and overseas markets 
poBUajftirs, naval and military and, most important, sources of in- 
clergy, actors, singers, baf- spiration. 

downs, sportsmen, criminals, What will prove an excellent guide 
poets, and composers avail- to those who -worry about the auth- 

K-SSS r't* °LT cim ^ L a “° ,ion 

it fsmous left the polhanks of dealing with forgeries, fakes, repro- 
•Treat in 'their unrecorded ductrions, restorations, and repains. 
.4 and the potters in the Six This, together with information re- 
_«Uom missed an opportunity garding auction prices and some of 
ti yet another celebrity to their the factors that determine value, 
' bulging catalogue of current makes this book tin essential acqui- 
- Jons. . sit ion for all those who are attracted 

J* fat of Staffordshire portrait to the simplicity and charm of Staf- 
fwkyjemingly endless, and the ford&hirc portrait figures. 


This handsomely produced and wcll- 
illustrated volume truces the early 
history of the Staffordshire potteries 
from the early eighteenth century to 
about J8*!0. From its simple begin- 
nings of making butter pots for far- 
mers the craft .progressed within a 
hundred years to enable Wedgwood 
to undertake the celebrated service of 
over 2,000 magnificent ornamental 
pieces for the Empress Catherine II. 
The few hundred workers engaged 
in the industry at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century had swelled, 
it is estimated, to reach some fifteen 
to twenty thousand by the century’s 
end. In 1790 Wedgwood alone em- 
ployed more than 300 hands. Early 
use was made of coal, machin- 
ery, and steam power, nnd 
in 1801 Wedgwood ordered from 
Boulton and Watt a 30 h.p. engine 
costing more than £1 ,000. Josinh 
Spode II was one of Ihc master 
potters who -leased his own coal 
mines and the enterprising Josiah 
Wedgwood I -was prominent in the 
planning -and financing of iUimpik.es 
and canals. “ I scarcely know ", 
Wedgiwood exclaimed, “whether I 
am a Landed GeniUeman, an Engi- 
neer or a Potter, for 1 am indeed all 
three.’’ He was up and down the 
route of .the Trent and Mersey 
Canal almost as much as die canal's 
engineer, " Brindley the Great ", as 
Wedgwood called him. 

Although renowned for .the classi- 
cal designs and elaborate decoration 
of his expensive ornamental wares, 
Wedgiwood, like other potters, relied 
on cheap "useful" pottery for the 
bulk of this business. The market for 
cheap crockery -grew as lea and 
coffee drinking became more com- 
monplace, as the quaLity ot Lhe 


wares improved, ami us competition 
lowered prices, it «a> his rivals’ 
competition that forced Wedgwood 
to drop the price of liis Oueen's 
yellow an el cream table ware, origi- 
nally sold as ;t service to Qm.cn 
Charlotte, "which is no longer the 
choice thing it used io he. Every 
-hop, house und cottage is full of it, 
and other people's wares." 

The widening of the market \va9 
encouraged by the use of “ riders" 
or commercial travellers who, 
armed with samples, collected 
orders from provincial merchants 
und shopkeepers. How to arrive at 
the right -prices for the different 
wares, so as io cover costs and leave 
a profit while not discouraging sales, 
was a problem which evidently puz- 
zled Wedgwood and his merchant 
partner, Thomas Bentley. The acqui- 
sition of a labour force possessing 
tho necessary skills was another 
great difficulty, and Wedgwood was 
obliged to contemplate creating " a 
regular drawing and modelling 
school". “Few hands can be got to 
paint flowers dn the style we want 
them", he remarked. " We nutst 
make them. There is no other way." 
Having trained them he was loth to 
see them go. He did all he couLd to 
discourage his workers from emi- 
grating, stressing the ordeal of cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and dwell in$ on the 
sufferings of those disappointed In 
America, who ended by "begging 
their bread jn the streets of Philadel- 
phia". It is not irrelevant, too, that 
the larger part of his output was 
exported to (he continent and North 
America. 

Dr. Thomas enlivens h-is account 
with numerous excerpts from the 
archives of Wedgwood, Spode, and 
Minton ; in particular -he uses the 
important Wedgwood -Bentley corre- 
spondence to good effect. He dis- 
plays a wide knowledge of these and 
other sources for the -industry, and It 
is thus particularly unfortunate that 
much of the value of Ills scholarship 
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Rooaisflanoe. ^ T*™ 

Ul \i versit y p ress for 
tne, SI)- Thomas Browne Institute. 

; : Oxford. University Press, 

: Mr, Viui-popMeti Js.in no doubt that 
..the txwly, years or Elizabeths reign, 
; d ttoSOs^etre.drab, . And ■ 
JP ^.toh'jbe.'dow qot mcafr f 

ke^a^d plajt>r~ he 'meads . 


documented conclusions. Contrary to 
What one might expect, "bio 
London Dutch ” were not notably 
addicted io dogmatic dissent and 
noli heal intrigue. Their eyes were 
flx«l on more distant horizons, 
arid they were deeply, committed to 

S? jSE"? And Wsnttfo’B whfcK 

can... fairly be called • " ratHca-1 

If? ,? raw T towarels the 
Family of Love, and secretly spread 
its tenets, Jn which an inward spin- 
tual lxfg, and )vork.s of charity, ^ere 
^ttceount; ,ritan out wand ' 
Tprm -Thetc was a strong wish 


" Sleeping Arts irt 
«rene but ambiguous sta 
shows Faith, Hope aii<J Ch a , 
deep oblivion. Meanwhile’ 
Mddicis staged masqu 
triumphs to assert a P® 0 * 
mony Which were far .wj 
much as the English Royal* 
seventeenth century put. J 
aclria Spolia, a gjoriricatlpn; 
violence, just before theff 
dftyajwore ended, •• 

How much, we must Q. 
does -the Elizabethan sente, 
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i% loxt to others hy ilio loul 
absence of i to; ailed references, liven 
mure serious is the- absurdly out- 
dated historical framework in which 
his study of the Potteries is placed - 
It is dear that he has not made any 
revision since the 1934 thesis on 
which this book is based: the con- 
cepts of the “ industrial revolution " 
and development of the factory 
system to which he relates the 
Potteries' history go back to those 
current more than thirty years ago, 
and take no cognizance of the work 
done in the field since. Indeed the 
bibliography contains no work pub- 
lished after 1938, and very few ot 
the books listed have n date Inter 
than 1930. Even <he highly relevant 
discussion of the industry in Volume 
II of the Victoria County History 
for Staffordshire,' published In 1967 
(to which ,Dr. Thomas himself con- 
tributed), and the important art idea 
on Wedgwood published by N, 
MoKendrlck some ten years ago are 
completely ignored. 

As a contribution to the period 
the book Is thus much less valuable 
than it might have been, and the 
" new light " thrown " both on the 
growth of the pottery trades and on 
the general development of the In- 
dustrial Revolution "—to quote Hie 
misleading cliches of the book’s 
blurb — is jn large measure not new 
a l all. Happily the number of quota* 
tions from original sources give the 
work a certain value and interest; 
but with so dated, and hence res- 
tricted, & frame of reference It Is 
very far from being the definitive 
history of the pottery industry. 

Peter C. D. Brears's The English 
Country Pottery (266pp. Newton. 
Abbott David and Charles £3,15) 
js n work Of reference both for tho 
collector of old English earthenware 
and for the historian of local life 
and industry. Early techniques, tho 
medieval tradition, the geographical 
distribution of potteries, and practi- 
cal methods are dealt with in detail* 


Darling, we can’t 
keep meeting 

like this 


*G.D— Lssential I see you and deliver opposiie 
Temple Station al noon.-MB.K." 

MY DARI 1 NG PUSSY (he happiest 
New Yea i ever. -Ion y." 

A ll. TO S.M. equals S.& ATI.” 

‘HAPPY BIRTHDAY LUDWIG, from 
Schroeder, Linus, Snoopy & Charlie Brown.” 

Jitsla iewreceni extracts from lhe unique 
national notice hoard which is The Times 
Personal Columns. 

WhenTheTimes speaks, 
the world listens. 
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Undercover gentlemen 


Kirfltltn fit MW Hlih 

BOB TAYI.IIK 
Xu tier 

Hurt-I>:ii*i% L2. 

r:ou>SMiifi wiiii 
*11.1. MOOKF : 

Aci-ideuful A gull 

i‘upp i .on i unpci. i2.ro. 

Iftillt hunk* explain, wi 111 force 
and cliariii. iiJkk ii fdi like to be ;i 
Britij.li \oeret ugeni in France 


IftiiH ihcM.* hunk >• explain, with force under si-nest. 

und cli;iini. u-h:ii ii fell like If* be it If is 4 thoroughly English book. 
»r>iiMi secret agent in France All .through if runt .the implicit 
tluimg the Second Work! War. assumption thru the English airways 
iney stand mu. among nmny arrange things best; though Mr, 
Mnnkii huoks. as two of Hoslnp has all a front-fine soldier’s 
tiic bed <01 interest, excitement, proper eon tempt for the staff, 
ami clarity, and illuminate a number One can see. from reading him why 
or dark corners The authors both the EngMi have been much hated 
belonged Ui Hack master 's " rndepen- abroad: though dearly he pereonaMy 
dent French section of .S.O.E.— was admired, respected. loved by his 
one of live sections working over Hie men. He led them from in front 
same arc:, from that secret service & did Mr Goldsmith vAm has 

^ -VdBTih'S the 

arrested Mr Ski V,efL thoroughly English spmH. of >bhe tiunf; 

WSa ,S St 


sallows jre repnrled in direct speech, totters than is Mr. Heslop: Mr. 
the only quitf-jlmn frimi anyone else Moore has acted us Jws Mr. Taylor, 
contains a couple of slips: but For readability, for drama, and- so 
•Vfi.vVr is a man of action’s book, far as anyone oar. tell, so long after 
... 1 ... ... „ . . . Hie event- for accuracy. Airtdemal 

not a solmlji s monograpli, and .sudi Af}efU aKo „ lB hlgh J There are 

sms arc vernal. Ihe books groat traces j„ jj 0 f what lifelong spies 
wmic is ire unassuming, sensible might regard as un professorial con- 
accoum o| how people of almost duct; Mr. Goldsmith had been a 
inconceivable gafiantoiy behaved schoolboy in Paris and did not 
under always keep as dear as perfect 


Paper- 

backs 


Art und Architecture 
Junies S. Aekcrmun; The Arthilct- 
iitrc of Afichelwiuefa. (Penguin. £1.50.) 
Biography nn«i Memoirs 
‘ icelyn Ba' 


Press. 1'l.Jt.s, " ,ml «' H|( 

Literature ..ml CrllJchn, 
Edward Albert ■ A u;„ 
Urvnituv. mini* 


, — _ - - r J y .,.1 ... . ,, . . j “ i^x 

always keep as dear as perfect Jocelyn Baines: Joseph CiuiuhI. I Pen- ^ fl,, d i/,f jfeJ 

prudence would have otdflined from sum. HOp.) Elizabeth C’lurke. The . ‘ 1 erSl, y Paperbacks 

old friends of his family. Bui he \f r *’ ^ r - PhUfap.* JuHhm: N »™ophy 
never lost sight of his dual aim: to p e T?, r . u'iti, ,Pa u i irf ;. M U Cy - ril 1 ,ll °- (Pen*#,,. j jp| 

behave as a gentleman should, and St nSZSZS* *%. ,1. 

» do in hi. .p^ver ho W tho «£ Xtf'V*' "■» 

Nazis out of France. G. W Bowcrwck. (Penguin. 40p.) J. /. pL 

People say the age or gentlemanly c Hu,,r y 9111. 1 Penguin. KOp.) c , - . 


Polities 


devoted ail his d^n life £ the ■ * 

thoroughly Erufosh snow. nf ,f,h* nmf. a5lhamed to f«wn time to 


thoroughly English spurn. of .the turf; 
and who, as a racehorse .trainer, has 
been used to mixing on euuof terms 

WllJi n.n.ulkrt<Lii 1 .. .. . I ■ _ ^ x 1 . 


1 . . . . . warnw worn: mv Apprenttcemiih 

book's to show tha.t a gentleman’s Penguin, finp.j 

vir-Uies could s-fc'.JI carny the day in a Urania 

sorviiee tdvart prided itself on being Job" Osborne: Very Like <1 Whale. 

□ngentlerranly. Neither author is (Faber - 45 P-) 

ashamed to admit that from time to E ™" 0,,,, ttand Stuilstlis 

Mme he WM afraid; bod, had the ,u 

oourage to go ahead, and the good News on and Michael Matthews: The 


Che. Selected Work a t tat 
Cmevarn. Edited hi- ■ V* 

Rnn....|.A, '. v, “ 5 "oliDda 


few hours - Mr fleslon wii* , l V mixin 8 ori «H»I terms oourage to go ahead, and the good Newsoo and Michael Matthews: 

. by a" coo, ren live Fren^nvin* itf ? w.H, anybody and to maJdng strdklen fortune to return. England and °f Basic Statistics. { Longr 

f‘ tiuldMidih Se doal,,0,M - Ho ■ ™ «»" > France an both in tfe/deht. «’>-«» 

i CStflDC. Hnlh rcmiiinoii «... ’ 1 isuin. oup.; 


Alistair Kce: The Wav 0 ITm 
nice. (Penguin. 35p). * 
Science 

Richard J. Chorlcy (Editor)- 1 
ductlon to Fluvial Proem \ 


Goldsmith made a sensational 
escape. Both remained thoroughly 
sure of themselves: without utter 
self-confidence, neither could have 
survived. Their books have a 
resu I ling lone of confident assertion 
which readers who were not there, or 
lliiuk they know better, may find irk. 
some but would do well to respect, 
.’Each explains, for example, what 
it feels like 10 shoo! a woman- Mr. 
Heslop, on his first mission, was 

Annnaivl in ■■ I I. • _ 




Resourceful Cockney 


n in-,.. 

Bervl Bainbndge; A Weekend with to Man. (Pent 

Claude. (Panther. 30p.) Colette: The Suclul SeIonc« 
Pitre and the Unoure (Pontmin s ^ Ul »" on c« 


1. . 1 . uni iiyoM 

IhowIimIuh to Physical il\M 
(University Paperbacks. jEf.IO a 
Robert Stenuil: The Dolphin 
to Man. (Penguin. 30p) 


WARREN TUTKi 
Esenpo Route Green 
175pp. Dent. £2. 


- • wf.,; vvimv, inr 

V^ULKIlCy Saharion of „rJn,c $2 iuin "sb 

j each.) Jaoky Oilloti: in ' 1 !"<!“?? VS" 1 ? 1 !* 

aelerk in the R.T.O.S otficc in Lille, “*° l ord ,J °hiiMn:' o ; hL. tWnguin.JJw 

was surrounded and taken prisoner, Robert Mu si I - Yunna T%h- w fpln (J'dilorl: Ofierrtthmal Research eni 

flrsl ini Ne,W:' ft SE K 


p ™“"n prisoner, Robert Musll: You! 
across Germany lo 7 orun, his first thw. 30n.) jj|| 
camp, to Grudziadz, where he sue- Germ. (Panther 30n) 
ceeded in hiding on a Swedish ship. FUm 


■j ■■.—■■will ■> “J — J . . ntiwiK lit sue- w ‘"n. I ran 111 ur. JUp.J 

engaged in a routine break-in to a This is (he storv * Sg* 6 * in h,d,n fi « Swedish ship. FUm 

Mtiinmimrt offin 10 iinl a train m , r who wrancd^n jSj fmm slor y tiifoijs itself naturally in Scr,cl Eiwnstoln: 

i„ a r course st -«»— “» ««"*« “■ (Dora - «-»-• 

reaching Sweden by sea, an extra- 


pran. when someone snapped on the cainu to tESSfi '"i l94i f S°!P . a 
ligiitf. and told him to put his hands roffina Sweden " uccccded in 

up; he fired without pausing to nrdl^ru it.?- an extr , a_ 

think, and found lie had shni vhldh ^ywereffte 


j: ! .think, and found lie had shot flrst fe succeed" 1^ id ^ 

: - -playing tfsSVofi Hr Ai^iT , p , i CuCkf1ty \' i ‘ ‘ p . ri , vate * and 0ven « pedesiiian narration. Action WImShSii* 115 lSpY** PaS Hu 5"“! ,crs n " ,? DIs, ^ u,ore r 

M. Goldsmjfh, at the suggestion^of the and .uspense are available in plenty W. \tkJSd£ Fonteiia 

COld * • Slid ^ the hero is in addition an inter- ^ pS^b^ks'^S 

1 i mistress of much alive and wol ■ the hLl ^ Mting chaf acter in 'himself Hie siorv { ' 73pJ H - J - Fleurc and M. Pnpcrbucki (Metluicnj. 

■ Avignon, whffe S?w fl. canno.t ML Mr. nw ^ ■ *^2 : _L, , , , ■ ^ 

daughter. ** I knew ”, Mr. Goldsmith Li ^. rrcn 7! n °- Blrt ^ « not ?^ r ab, y with ■ Leonard Green, ings. and related 

writes, "that this was for nw "the a gJmsted remimscer.ee, often an trn- ft, '» «P by s -mall progressive with him. eUM ui£ 

sssiassssi 5 ftSSSas?' 1 ? 6 atttS UUSUtlB ■asi'iS* 

nol just playftna w agents” These whl[ ¥» by ,*. on ? “ntence ^Pr®t bringing out (ho skill with 02115, uS.A. 

wwvmiH sonioua men fiata-ine a real su ^ s ! ed that lie distress ,b< J P r(> vided h tnsolf wllh (he 7 ‘- fi/fan parodies other lhanj 

wxtn. rism-mg a real add .rmscry w?uch were now being -d wlia n clothes, money. K 1 1 1 i 1 I by Andemm. ‘’Mylh"- 

, . „ . , flesoriboci needed u Goya to record and Dumonts, and feaviiie rha “ Bui He", Ford, Johnson, unit 

oJJnimi ? 68 J°*r deadpan .them, and Leonard snld this 'was roa der to discover, from numerous 1cMi Seymour, Si®t 

account is steoblmgty aflf«#ivp. Mr. possibly -so:' it would be ■ a . false ■ indications, what a naturaUv Unterniayor, VJereck, Wd*. 

SfiSt ^mancl of readable afarm. ■ brave mao ho was. Everyth ino ^ was IIjLwSIXw^^H Watson. * Ju^diid 

waasSSH iSSssssaa SS^sss WHiSjHi 

WF&ssm •r^SSSKSs 

qiwe otear-, a .trie timber of cohver- ''Fhttfee, where Private Gfeen in 104 S 52 i°i. h u^i? 0fn Poles - but be de- f aalobiogrophlca) memoir. I W9) : any inforniatjon 


,h r? Jr "T % - ‘ ' ,ie , mistress of jnwh alive and Wl " he hoot Mling character in himself Hie storv 
daughter, “f knew ”, Mr. Goldsmith ki, ,^ U J rcn — ,l0 ' Blrt fs nt>r w,th ‘ l.conard Green, 

writes, “that this was for mo tho a fiJrosicd reminiscence, often an an- but Wing h mi up by s -mall progressive 
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The story unfolds itself naturally in Sergei Eisensielrt: Notes of a Flint 
Ihe course of conversation on the Direc,or - (Dover. £1.50.) 
wa y- History 

Escape from captivity to freedom r„? e 5 ,I )] ey . As,, n c , (Editor): The Quest 
« an ideal theme, which can survive ft 75p J 

oven . pedeMrian bar™ lion. Action fp'ZT ’ /C Xm'' 

and suspense are available in plenty, 1RM - *Foni«ia. 60p.) 

and if the hero is in addition an inter- SfjZ 1 n^au sRh e ,0 Civilisation. 
eating character in himself Hie story 1 . 75 1 H - J ricurc and M. 


•T' ravine: The Love- h„ 0 t, r|o.;» 

enn. (Panther. 30n.) ™ i - 

Uni Topography 

Sergei Eisensieln- Notes „/ « Pii„. . F ‘ , R Bnnks: Thc Penguin Gaik 

Irector. (Dover £1 50) f ” ' ft 1 * 1 ""- _ tPvngui... 6flp.) W. 

... 1 cr - tL50 ' Moore: The Pen&dn EKychrtk 

?£& . . Places. (Penguin, £1.) Frank utoi 

ueotrrey Ashe (Editor): The Quest (Bdilor): A Hook of Ireland. iFma 

n (Paladin. 75p.) 40p.) 


„ ...vantj OAUIV.se, „ . . . , ■'"iwirtiy KVUDS Otl 

www prove onai 1 wets serious and lh i? u. , . suaI raider SlK? HSIZ i n ? ^ C: ° cknc 5' quick-wit-, 

nol just phiyfing at agents" These by * Bb ? 8 .' on ? ““twice L t>r “ >si, . , | oft lho skill with 

were' ixll sonioua men » S A C , h &s - 1 ^ ‘bat tbe dMtress ™ icl ' lh ° Prided himself with flic 

11^ rtWn ’ Umng a real -misery which were now being civilian clothes, money 

. , , desoribod needed a Goya to record ftnd documents, and leavinc tha 

•iiroiiiu' ? W f 0 *r J"* doadpon .them, and Leonard snid this was roa <I er ‘f> discover, from numerous 
S ^ oc&lve - Mf - pp^ ,bt y s 0 ". it would be ■ a. false J* 0 ® '^cations, what a nMurally 

Ssfis, 4 command of readable alarm. ■ brave matv ho was. Everyth ino was 

Bn#Bat and hfs own tebacious >u. . _ against him: he. had l)f> Cpnaii — P JI. 


tina'I lesi. if I went tlinxtgh with it it 
would prove filial I was serious and 
nol ju« playing at agents." These 
were ixll sonioua men. fighting a real 
wan. 


CnnUM. -Lit ‘“ww® was. nveryui ino wns 

bimby car, in the S im,mei- od 1 969. to ' [command of Qer- 


Inform- 

ation, 

please 


i "■ UrZ \ JiZZ:' 7 revisU’ The scenes in which- his ii^rv m ’ was a lew. He owed 


; Beveridge’s plan for the Army ■ - 

a?-» si- « .w -®?*sSSSFs 

‘ . Craftsmen oF the Army / ' Hie -ttendp of «io r Royal aSv OtJE tendWf il^k 67 >’*'*, W anything, Missouri, Columbl a ,6520 ( ( U.Ia. 

; ; 42$P(P. .Leo Cooper.; £3> , ■ j. fh ^certain wSptlow . ^ ^ tho Fa S?»A B, - rney 1 > herea bout« of B 

■ikSS^SSMteSS' Ms?^ 
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of an autobiographical mernoir. 

a n •' w v |f8* n *a Surtees. 

0 Palace Gate, London, W.g. • 

Stopford A. Brooke (1832-1916), literary 
historian and theologian: letters, 

manuscripts, photographs or per- 

?e dla^ eCll ° nS ‘ “ )r an edition 

tv ' • Mary M, Lyso 

Department of EngHst,; Collere of 
'xlt 8 aod Science, TJatvoraity of 
Missouri, Columbla eSiOJ, U Jx 


1909);- any in-forhialfon fiMt 
his .carter, or his Panw- 

M. de Chanial Wb 
Indiana Unlvefsity. Bi«fiW 
Indiana, US.A. 

Benjamin Hay dan ; whercalHW) 
annoLated copy of Josnua Kf? 
Discourses. _ . , . 

1 Maras' All»nl 


m-. flwort! andbaUto-^ U was VtewoSWtf. V«« ' 

[f>{ to ej^p^ uVory sold|Cr <0 pe respurw c^? w, a because' , the, 

I slbloter- die upkeep) iof hf s owh arms '•• : 5lS*?21 zalIc Rfc ^ ^ was slow • , 
ifa: aad , , ^. Assize-; oT AroS .. A rri >y, luu^d .to 1 , 

4e 1 ■ condition of Army eauwmoni hot 1 Sintering branch// ' J ! -. ■<: 


■ _ *v, iw o*«hHiw 1 

S' condition 'of Army egi 
L (mly; enforced this indivf 
f . : sUrilfly but atso forbade , 
f . 'sel{ or pawn hie arms' i 
L -Wm/ to bequeath,'. them 


f A ,, * u - . J West 86th Street, npi- t 

t iingHsh, College of York New York 10024, U, 

ihfS«V?m <, n t i* 0f Hclnrtch 'Heine: whereaboijto 
Utimb(a;6520i, USA, manuscripts, letters end ba« 

Whereabouts of a material in private hands, * 
iph letter (written by "Ideal cdi l ion - M-nffed wind 

r on . June 1, 1814) to „ . ■ • . Manfred w 

e "a"™®. <£-b 

t «■ V *8S JHSmX&i 

Edward A. Bloom, . personal papers, for a life »' 
English. Brown Uni- male friend. ^ 

149WhUli^onRoa<I.Uj5(f 
George Rachmlel U8J3-1W5J- 
u/u 3 ° n i aul Nt fwith .abouls of any publications. 

Wte DownfaU sophy, art. Poems. • 

published tp London, . . • D ? T 3 ■ 

ormaiion .' , “Ardblair". Oban. ,AWlJ, 

LO. Phillips. / Charles Sorley (1895-1915), » 0 ' 
Times, Prmdna House Marlborough and 

jQn,/E.£.4. whereabouts of any 0, T e l ; 

: Whereabouts Of his ' te,,e ”’ ** T. J. & 

S Cr&m®I ' Hazelwood. Kidlinfilpn-^ 0 

fomlook ^pL^ Mch Synthetic Society d««*g 
yntjQok, iq February a bouts and titles of pap^.' 

S^as&ggs;- 

■ 1 ' : Department of /politics^ T* 1 ®' .. 


* : j ; 6r '« fbburayy 

h * . • ^whment of Ebal i shiTuf (s (j B ive r- • 


/ utHj otkbreak gf was 

; . tbg $egqmi -^orf4 War ttie setrOus ' or uh^er^Sg . Tliffi 
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ebuilding a philosophical theology 


( tlflTT 1 think about »>r (o believe in ? It 

1 «ut the Hiddcnncss of God seems that a purdy negative thuol- 
, -y «W cannot leave anything for God 

a Lutlerworlh r ->■ -• to be, or dearly dislinfiiiKh theism 

>— — | ^ rum 11 theism. John Scouts Erigcna 

flftfn 'Uegcsled that Christian called God Nihil, ami I illicit wrote. 

y meaningful only within “ God does not exist ". 

«anity, that it is addressed from In .post -Kami an, and especially 
jT f a itb. This is true in Ihe Lutheran, theology there has been a 
lm the language could have shift from a rational lo a voluntatis- 
f oiDg but for the disclosure- tic basis of belief. Faith is commit- 
i^an which ii seeks lo cxplica» e ment or decision, faith in rather 
Revoke. But it is a danger- than faith that. Bultmann. at the 
iK in apologetics. For, as Don ctrd-temi of Ura-t tran.sition, rnain- 
k fciijarks in these Stanton tains that theology is in. fact inipns- 

sLWc, that ” objeotifi cation ’’ has 
tft religious vocabulary is made always .been a false trail. The rela- 
fcwthe group, die more its mean- bum of the believer to his Lord— the 
R truth are made nothing but concrete, existential relationship in 
LjjjaL And Christ m 11s cannot w hich alone man can .stand to 
pK&v A ■ , pr ° S ,f , y I n, l I. e r Sin God— can on^ty be lived, it cannot 
if Pf w,c L,| l . 7-pn 1 . be thought or objectified. God is not 

piaibc pu liw . ■■ b ■ available to the human mind, and 

\ ihu book Mr. Cup 8 Uieology must be solely kenygmalic. 

^ how that can be done and m sudl a pt>vi , ion a y ppMl x to be 

yrits his argument thro g self-defeating ; indeed the theologian 

ptolosopnwiil r'go r- . seems to end up in a virtual nihil- 
p^io the context of bnauuriK jsn1 Wow wc cn|cp int0 „ 

lo rn a ^ c _. d * f relationship of love, trust or obedl- 
001“, and parl'cularly * . ence, w.hhoul knowing that in fad 
K^n'form. , Utm Uiere is someone there to trust and 

dtf" theologians, ho a obey, and having at lea&t some 

j^tn obituary. grounds for frosting ? Even an 

[k whole traditsonal stntc- “attitude" rests on belief of some 
fef Christian theism seems to Wnd 

tea a tour de torcc, and to •> [t i s one thing" writes Mr. 


Revoke. But H is n danger- 
L> in apologetics. For, as Don 
k remarks in these Stanton 

^religious vocabnlnry is made 
gw the group, die more its mean- 


A proselytizing religion 
public; it must enter its lan- 
iiiite public arena. 

, nis book Mr. Cupitl begins 
Mnthow that can be done and 
rits his argument t hrough with 
philosophical rigour. . He 
pjtin the context of Linguistic 
Eio “make sense of belief 
faT, and particularly of its 
febi-form. Unlike certain 
theologians, ho is not 
tuan obituary. 

at whole tmuHtaonal stme- 
i"d Christian theism seems to 
tea a tour de force, and to 


Much, of coitr-A, nirii-, here on 
the trees or analogy, i Ire-ological 
language can never he fully jtis.i- 
Tied ; if it could he, that would he 
ihe enil of theism, nr, as Mr. Cupitl 
puts it : "A mode of speaking about 
God free from all the logical oddi- 
ties of all talk about God Would not 
be a mode of speaking about Cm/." 
The scholastic theory of tinuloi}ia 
••nils may be said to have dodged 
the problem rather than solved it. 

It tried l o find a middle way between 
anthropomorphism >md agnosticism ; 
and Theism is not such a middle way, it 
encompasses both. It is nnt that Theism 
cannot resolve ire antinomies but 
rather llr.it it would be a distortion of 
Theism to suppose that there can he 


iva) theory depends even mure than 
,m event theory on ,1 knowledge ui 
the historical Jtsits : “ 1 he life that 
lias gone href ore is the evidence tor a 
theological Resuritciion.'’ 

Hut ssherc docs the author himself 
stand on this question? Despite the 
blurb— and either the writer of that 
or the reviewer has misunderstood 
the text — the treatment at ibis point 
leaves one less than satisfied. Mr. 
Cupitl appear* to opt for the theolo- 
gical theory : 

To those who had known Jesus in the 
days of his flesh i-hc eonsietion of his 
Mcs^iahship cunic w’iib great 
roree. . . . 

I The eyewitnesses of Lite New Tesia - 


any simple resolution' of them. God 


must be spoken of yet he eartnot be 
spoken of ; he must be oF u kind with 
men if religion is to h L ' possible, yd 
Creator and ureal urc can in no sense 
be two of a kind. 

Can these antinomies be. and are 
they, resolved, as Christians com- 
monly claim, in the penson of Christ 
i\8 " the kroowabiliiy of Ciod " ? 
Here the author rightly warns us of 
the pitfalls in over-confident talk 
about bis uniqueness : “ What is 
absolutely unique is absolutely unin- 


Jesusutui now knew him as Lord and 
Christ. It is quire ptivsiblc that the 
dawning Resurrection faith led to 
remarkable Riaairreotion-expepicnebi. 
Hut these experiences arc logically 
secondary, not primary. Thuir hisron- 
oal uneenUiiiiLy, therefore, is nol nf 
very great moment. 

But why did (hoy think 0/ him as 
Lord anil Christ after the fiasco of 
the Crucifixion, unless 'something 
had happened to bring that convic- 
tion about and make them look for 
proof texts in .‘Scripture (Luke 


telligibk. We understand by making Ivcr stiMessfully 

tvem? rheology can 


u. an Inherent contradiction. c lip j tt 
k 0. Lovejoy put it in l he 


at Chain of Being, "'tho God of 
jtade had almost nothing in 
■hi. with the God of the 
quo on the Mount ”. Christians 
fat that the Word was made 
A but how can the Word be 
^tted in human words ? For it is 
iWonl of the Transcendent God, 
bitt and beyond finite know- 
if , wiled in the ultimate mystery 
f8» own being. "God does not 
kkpptn to be hidden says Mr. 
!fH, u he is his hiddenness 
.'knfcen Is' theology possible at 

Uiii:;-.. >. 1 l. 


to sny that God docs nol reveal 
propositions. It is another thing 
to say tlini no propositions can 
bo formal alud about what has been 
revealed. Too often the latter is 
inferred from lilic former. Id is said 
that God cannot be expressed hut 
only addressed. . . . From here it is 
a short stage to an a-thcologioal 
philosophy of religion and so to 
interpretations of fail'll which make 
no cognitive claim. 


to new tilings. This was itret what 
Jesus himself did. and his followers, 
in tiheir turn, in explaining him. 

Mr. CupUt argues that if wc insist 
that because he wns unique, he is 
therefore beyond all the rules of 
evidence, then we would make our 
faith well-nigh indefensible. For 
Christological beliefs rest on argu- 
ments— and this is perhaps the basic 
(>roubIe with Existentialism. Bull- 
m arm’s Christ lives in die Kcnygmn, 
but unless we con say to whom the 
Korygmn refers, is not talk about 


inciiinaliiiiul doerriuv. It is. h. the 
Il-jiM, m salutary warning against -in 
over -facile (/hrivtoccnirrem (with its 
often flagrant misuse nl .he text 
" He dial lias seen me has -wen the 
l-'alher ") which eliminates the 
my .we ream treniciiiimn and over* 
throws the nature of theism. Pos- 
itively, he scorns lo interpret Jesiw a-s 
Ihe author and finisher of nur 
faith— the -‘ historically enacted para- 
digm of the relationship of man to 
God, which even changes that rela- 
tionship for us all 

At a time when God wa.s fell to 
be far off, Jcsire proclaimed the 
nearness of God, using naively 
attiHiropomorpliic imagery, ,l affirm- 
ing tho nearness and goodness of 
God in an age which could not but 
believe the opposite ” — us the cur- 
rent apocalypses were evidence. 
That faith he lived out in u' total, 
self-commitment; bull for him too,' 
by its own interior logic, that Minfit 
ftiiuh enhriled iLs own negation. Hie 
very obedience to God led him to 
the Cross, the darkness and the 
dereliction. (He did not understand 
what was happening to limi : com- 
pare Mark's ndenurnein in Geth- 
somane.) 'llirotigh that test his faith' 
passed to its vindication. Mr, Cupitl 
angues that : 

If Christian theology is 10 explain 
what Jesus Christ is Cor Christians It 
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sonietiimeK be a bit too ole-vor. If Christian theology is to explain 

The core of Christian belief in "bat Jesus Christ is Cor Christians It 
God is that he is made known to us musl begin iu this point, that ho 
••in Ihp fipp of Christ" thm is supremely exhibh& what it Is to have 
S? ii„r Crf Ibo nnnSl 10 *» with God. Qfld lie shosvs wJwt 
through tne J«us of kind of lesiing our analomoul discourse 


Tli at attempted escape -route, die Christ almost vacuous? As the 
author coniiinues, proves to be stiici- author puts it, "Christian belief 


^“he/s his hiddenness . dal, Theology must punsue 1 Its 

Wtjtn Is' theology possible at appointed task and claim to have 
fftfiiUo carry on it must be something .permanently true to say 
irtoflafe some affirmative prop- about die God who forever tran- 
Mol which the logical subject -sccnda oUr knowledge. But i» Mmi- 


»el wWeh the logical subject 
)i: bin that entails an idenfcifi* 
1 of God, defining him as 


Ldions have to be frankly recog- 
nized. It Kulfcrs untie r uri inher- 


P of God, defining him ax ni/ed. It suffers under tin inher- 
fe he were an object. Many cm bi-polarity. It needs, both 
■fafiiB have held, therefore, an anthropomorphic God, a God 
only possible God-talk is vrtio is near, rigliteous and lowing 
we can safely say only (otherwise its datum, religion, is im- 
* W is not, ’And the mystics possible), und a God who is absolute 
RfoxQWed the via negutiva. If, and afar, whose ways are nor as our 
miU; ooncelvaklc affirmations ways nof hi-* thoughw as our 
^^nimfitod. what Jh there left to thoughts. 


about Christ presuppose some his- 
torical statements about Jesus ”, 

At least some assured historical 
information is a necessary condition 
not only of - tho troth of what 
Christians - believe about him, but 
also no less of the authenticity of 
any alleged faith-encounter with 
him. Bultmann Is therefore in a 


through the Jesus of the Gospel 
story. But to say that raises again 
the whole problem of theism. What 
justification can there be for speak- 
ing about God in human terms ? We 
can know God only through his 
sobf-revekition. But what kind of 
revelation can there be of a God 
whose being is his hiddenness ? 
What kind of action or of human 
life could be an expression of God 
in human experience 1 Only some- 
thing puzzling and, as it were, incog- 
nito. "The only possible revelation 
of the God . of Theism must ; be 
iixHreot ”, says Mr. Oupftt, and (his 
chimes with the enigmatic character 
of the life presented to us in the 
narratives. 

Christians often any that In Jcsiu 


weak position In the light of his-' Christ we can now see at last what 

• m* I .11 _ i. iL« /Innd/tln !r uaftlli i .llbo Dili rjlnU . Ion. 


sceptical altitude to Ihe Gospels— 


po«iblo). und a God who is absolute and particularly about the Resurrec- 
atul afar, whose ways are not as our lion regarded as theological valua- 


tion rather than as historical oveftt. 
As Mr, Cupitl points out, a theolog- 


God is really Like. -But such -lan- 
guage, brusquedy asserts the author, 
must bo " unhesitatingly rejected 
That looks like a fairly radical 
deviation, firgm. ti^je mam route of 


comprehensive and authoritative a Company in place of an adfnis-' ".Biography aild MeDlOirS 
survey ns can be found in print. But aion fee, ■ Pyman. HARtfLp E. Call to Arms. 
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the text as effwpvelv as Mr.Ka^ Mjas wife War brings forth its quota of profes- 

B *e silver oqp which W, Gold- ““iers outsteMing enough lo 


doubtless wished, unless one regards 

varWy of ^ance, .fronf whlch 


.Orville'. Search for Sy- wilb such conveniences lo the pubbe. . c nflm6< f or them arid' Vounfr officers "produced ' by the blstorinns, thoi^h th< 


War brings forth its quota of profes- 
sional soldiers outstanding enough lo 
seize the responsibilities and oppor- 


of God must undergo before it can bo 
valid. Gb-riytiftftfi believe rbvu Jesua is 
the Christ, and stil] lives now and still 
aoiively relates Gml to man, becatiso . 
they discern In the narratives of his 

ILPo and dent!, the epitome of. tlte 

human ^tuation before God, the Yes 
and No, die nearness and the fames*. ’ 

Is dm reductionist or is it a oath- 
breaking? Time will be needed for 
mature assessment. How far, it will 
have to be decided, can this existen- 
tialist approach preserve the onto- 
logical affirmations anciently . wit- 
nessed lo by the Homo-ottsfon ? fs q 
bi-polftrity of experience an equiva- 
lent to the Chalccdonian " Two 
□attires "7 

This book i& the work of a keen 
and vigorous mind and a welcome' 
sign that upcoming tiiootogkms, so 
for from accepting defeat by the 
new empiricism, will use its iirtctf tac- 
tual oDiurificxiidoas lo rebuild a. philo- 
sophical theology. , 


memoirs,. which are fuff. of perceptiye 
insight into .a wide range ,of subjects, r 
constitute & . refnarlfablc feat of . 
dogged courage and unfailing spirit/ 
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Orbwal, J, S. Itfusltm Ride in India. 

Anri 1 ' ^ AsSessfoenU of British His- 
rcadjng titese shot l memoirs, will dis- ■ . ton * aiJs . ' 2 l8 P p. Oxford Univer- 
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Mli'il.!] .hip n( liuii.ui liuloii in. 
w, liidiiii :■ [It S.tikti. Mini l>i.i,»«|. 
.uni M. UK I'r.ivid 1 1 ip.irhi, wlm have 
uimlk’ii sonitov of which Llpliin- 
stum; kiivw little. fi i«. pcrh;i|i<. mi 
fcii liiinro lli.il |)r. Ciicwal lias, 
tlcsuicif mi iniii.li tiMcnlitiii in what 

Bnti.li wi iters fhmighi ( »f Muslim 
rule in ihikliiiiiin " . In* tines ieniit 
jiisike in Mieii ile.ilingi with Lhe 
iViv.iu jiui the Southern l*nwer>. 
citreE^ the work of Metuiows Tailor 
<iii the MiilmiJiiis and iheir neigh- 
biuif >. which cnnihioiej. sound scho- 
larship with a s}Jii|M(hciic outlook 
mid immense local knowledge, dc- 
seavs at least a mention l 


Mi Snrimv. J VMI s r: Shift'll, fliilet 
tuul tinmpe. Volume II: The lin- 
balaitee ol IS over I93>MV4I. 
3S7pp. New York: World Pub- 
lishing. SI 2.50. 

'Ibis is ilie sen mil lust aline nl of a 
work dealing with (lerinan-Kiissiim 
relations liefore the Second VVorftf 
War, ami covers the period 19.19- 
I9‘l|. flic minalive of [ho ups-and- 
downs of these re la l mi is in this eni- 
eial period is based mainly oil Cicr- 
HI.IU and American archives und on 
memoir material. 7 he author, who 
Was employed in the Slate Depart- 
inent under the I'irenhotvcr ndmini- 
sLndhin. _ takes the orthodox and 
nllicr-al view, and, except on points 
of detail, adds little to the well- 
Known picture. But he work % his 

wny thoroughly turd conscientiously 
through tlic innss of d net unc ills, und 
iu.s book will be useful to students 
of the period. 


• hke In. pi 'i',c. iv.r. wiiieK .ivci. limed. 
L Mioii.itjly tin man m posi-liidejien- 
■ detice ( ‘aleuN.i li.nl .i largci in more 
eniiirent circle of friends, who 
deJiglueil h» gather in the Hal in 
‘ Russell .Street where he and liis wile. 

! the tale n ted singe i Kajesliwaii. eiiler- 
1 I. lined Hindu and Muslim \\ r iters, 
and visiting in tell eel ii a l.s from I' u rope 
and Ameirea. .Sudhin Im.i tra idled 
extensively; lie was familial with the 
language and I item I lire of nuni 
countries. Yet he seemed to use 
this knowledge rather for the purpose 
of ilhnninniing the culture of his 
native Bengal than lor altcmpliiig. as 
loo many others have vainly done, to 
construe! some kind of synthetic 
amalgam of If a stern mid Western 
ideas He ulw hjs remained a Bengali 
of the Bengalis. The pieces which 
arc reprinted in (his collection, and 
Miese new translations of his Bengali 
poems, testify to his literary emi- 
nence ; but they reveal onJi one .side, 
a.s it were, of SmlhinV. personality, 
flic other .side -his genius for friend • 
sihip, his wsirni heart, his deep 
sympalln - -is to be found only in 
the recollection of the many people *' 
who loved him .so well. I 


new tech nit] Lies (though not in any 
detail), (lie new fashions, and (he 
new super-direct routes achieved on 
the liiger, the Dm. the Jo raise, the 
liadrle and other slant pi tig-ground.-. 
Most of (lie photographs arc also 
new. and give u good idea of the 
feioetous difficulties encountered. 
In Midi a rapidly developing sport. 
iio history can he definitive, but Miss 
f-.ngel brings her story up to the 
spring of Jam year. Since then, there 
has been another erop of “ lasts ” 
and “ lirsts ", including many winter 
"ties, and at least one spectacular 
tragedy. 


uhniogist, G. Hey mans, to whom this 
volume is dedicated. Psychologists 
will iiitd some of this work interest- 
ing,, but it is unlikely to appeal 
greatly to die general reader. Scien- 
tists, ion. may find the neurophysio- 
logical speculations in which some 
of the contributors induligc distinctly 
unconvincing. None the less, credit 
is due to Pro lessor Rysenck for his 
devoted sponsorship of intelligent if 
virtually- lo-d psychological causes. 


Literature and Criticism 

Dxu a. Si idi i inora nw r ii. The World 
of Twilight. 292p,,. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £.1,45. 

To those who knew Sudhin Da«a, 
even If only by repute, it must seem 
curious that a decade should have 
pawed since his death i n I960 before 
auch a memorial as this saw the light. 
Tie wa* enormously distinguished as 
a man of letters, writing In BengaJi 
and in English with a brilliance which 
was (he envy and admiralion of every 
contemporary critic, His poelry, 


St l lilt ([van, R. B. The School j ur 
Scandal, hdiled by t". J. I.. Price. 
146pp. Oxford I'ni verity Press. 
Pajpoi back, 55p. 

Professor Price buses hi.s text of 
Sheridans comedy on die Crowe 
manuscript in Washington. which he 
ntw collHierl wilh two other manu- 
scripts also in America and with 
.Wien dan's own autograph drafts. 
Hie edition includes a short bio- 
gra^ical and critical inlmduer-ion 
and a reading Jisf. 

Mountaineering 

HNiiPi., Cli-AtRE Hi.i.iNn, Mountain- 
eemwin the Alps. 318pp. Alien 
and Unwin. £5.25. 

This workmanlike book was first 
published in 1950, when the solving 
of last Alamo problems ’* seemed 
to be in fall swing; in fact, Jl was 
only just beginning. The author now 
gives us a revised texl, with a much 
enlarged iitial sec-lion, describing the 


- Philately 

| Wil 1 1 IMS. L. N. and M. Cinderella 
i Stamps. 152pp. Heinemtinu. £2.50. 
| 'I lie uninitiated will need lo know 
i that “Cinderella ■ philately em- 
. braces all issues of stamps excluded 
, the general catalogues as being 

niifi-gmcrnineiilal in origin. Hence, 
local .si amps, fiscal issues, railway, 
airways and slcnmship stamps qua- 
lify fcii inclusion along with a variety 
•of labels and “etiquettes " of quasi- 
postal significance. This means that 
every chapter in this book is, in effect, 
an introduction to u book which 
could be written on the subject dealt 
with, the Williams brothers are old 
hands at philatelic authorship and 
they manage to convey the impres- 
sion of comprehensive coverage 
while, unavoidably, pointing the way 
rather than cuvering the trail. 

Psychology 

Eysgnue H. J. (Editor). Theoretical 
and Method ologlcttl Issues. 41 6pp. 
Staples Press. £4. 

This is a selection of papers from 
the technical psychological literature 
many of them written or inspired by 
tile editor. While most people 
regard not without justification— 
the dichotomy between introversion 
and extraversion as having origi- 
nated in the writings of C. G. Jung, 
Professor Eysenck points out that 
the general idea goes back a good 
deal further and owes a special debt 
to Uhe work of ah able putch psy- 


Social History 

fhtreme Niyhtinfude at Harley 
Street. Her Kcpuris to the l iover- 
nurs of her Nursing Home IN53-4. 
3fipp. Dent. (i0p. 

In 1851, while Miss Nightingale's 
mother " .stormed, laiiiciilcd and had 
to be given sal volatile " and her 
sister Parthe “ wept, ragctl. worked 
herself into a fren/.y with hysterics, 
collapsed and had to be pul in bed ", 
Florence Nig In ingale opened a small 
nursing home for twenly-scvcn 
patients, in Harley Street, and" agreed 
to act as superintendent for one year. 
Sir Hurry Vcrney has recently dis- 
covered and has now published the 
four quarterly reports which she 
wrote for the Indies* committee of 
the home. These contain many in- 
teresting details of goods required 
and of prices paid for materials ami 
nirmshings for the home. But, what 
is more important, they also record 
some of Miss Nightingales own 
trenchant thoughts. “ A hospital ", 
she wrote, “ is good for (lie seriously 
ill ulone. otherwise it becomes a lodg- 
ing house where the nervous become 
more nervous, the foolish more fuol- 
tsh, the idle and selfish more idle and 
selfish." She staled that it was essen- 
tial that the superintendent should 
accompany the doctor on his rounds 
so that his instructions should be 
properly carried mil and so thut the 
members of her committee should 
further the efforts of discharged 
patients to find occupations a 
concept which has hccumc generally 
accepted only within the past few 
years. 

In common wilh everything else 
that Miss Nightingale wrote about 
nursing and ulliod matters, these . 
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^ University 
® College 
Cardiff 


Applications are invited for 
the following vacancies in 
the Library : 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

( Acquisitions Department, 
Main Library) 

Salary range : E1.491-E2.454 
(bar)*£3,0Q3 p.a. Please 
quote 003BA. 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

(Applied Sciences Library) 
Salary range: £1,Q38-£1,515 
p.a. Please quote 0035B. 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

(Counter Main Library) 
Salary range : 21,038-El .51 5 
p.a. Please quote 0035A. 

Duties to commence for all 
three posts — September 1, 
1971. 

Applications should be sent 


to The Registrar, University 
College. P.O. Box 7B, Cardiff 
CF1 1XL. from whom further 
details can be obtained. 
Closing date for applica- 
tions— June 12,1971. 


COLLEGE OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
WALES 

Principal : Mr. F. N. Hogg, 
DPA, FLA 

Liaison and Training 
Officers 

Applications aro Invllad trom •*- 
parlencod libiarlans (minimum 
quBlIllcalion la oithar lha Fe’low- 
ahlp of lha Library AaMClatlon 
or a Unlvarally denreo and Aaao- 
ci slosh ip of the Library ABficcia- 
Uon) for two luflhor poata in the 
Liaison & Tralnino Dopartmant. 
DiitleB will Include the organisa- 
tion of pntl of the ColleoBja pro- 
gramme ol flaw work and aiudy 
fours, Iho tuporvialon or sludenia ! 
on attachment to British libraries, 
and liaison wilh libraries and 
other relevant bodlaa. SuccbsbIuI 
nppllcania will be lull member* 
ol lha academic atafr of iho Col- 
lage. will undertake some lectur- 
ing and will bo Involved with Uie 
provision of abort courses at me 
College and si m where. 

The salary for both posts win be 
on the Lecturer Grade It iobib 
(£ 1 .947-82.637: under review), 
and easentlal uaer car allow- 
ance! are provided. 

Further particulars of these posia 
are avfti'able and completed 
applications should be eonl to 


the Registrar, College of Llbra- 

rlanshlp Welea, Llanoedarn Fawr . 
Aberyalwyih (lef. no. Aberyalwm 
3S42), by Monday. June 28th, 
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Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


Professional Library Staff 

Assistant Grade I $A4,4S4-SA5.03B-SA5.793 
Assistant Grade II $A5,974-$A8 I 544-SA7,488 
Vacancies will shortly exist lor professionally qualified 
librarians In the Readers’ Services and Reference Divi- 
sion and the Catalogue Section of the Library. Appli- 
cants should be graduates and/or have extensive 
relevant experience, or interest, in the special library 
problems of tertiary Btudenis, in subject indexing as 
required (or a U.D.C. and M.A.R.C. based computer 
controlled catalogue, or In non-book materials 
(especially maps). 

Further Information from, and applications to, Principal 
Librarian, Western Australian Institute of Technology, 
Hayman Road, Bentley, Western Australia 8102. 


LIBRARIANS 

The Civil Service Department's Central Management Library 
in Whitehall, London, S.W.1, hus vacancies for Librarians for 
short term, up lo 6 months, temporary nppointflients. The 
salary range is £1,184 to £2,010 per annum. Starting pay will 
depend upon qualifications and experience. Applications giv- 
ing details of qualifications and experience should be sent to 
Miss G. E. Cornish, Personnel Division, MHM 
Civil Service Department, Old Admiralty I|Tm|1 
Building. Whitehall, London, S.W.1. I Ik) 1 I 


CLINICAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

WATFORD ROAD, HARROW HA1 3UJ 

CLERICAL ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited from candidates with interest 
in public, medical or scientific library work and prefer- 
ably with five ” O " levels. 

Salary from 21 1.45-El 8,58 dependent on age. 
'Applications and further detail* to: 

Mr. L. C. Manwarlng, Librarian . 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
u«e- . ... 

ttauw Mditfe MMrJftR '««£• 
alt. Hue ittco’* *M 
ntrici H 


MOUNT ALLISON 
UNIVERSITY 
Sackvlile, N.B. 

Canada 

Applications are Invitee for a 
position In lha Department of 
English, Molting duties to com- 
mence September 197t. The 
candidate may be sppomUd at 
any rank. A Strong background 
In Restoration and eighteenth 
oentury llteralure wlH be favoured, 
at waif as an Interest 6> under- 
graduate leaching. Salary minima 1 
srfct Professor *17,000 1 AasO-. 
dale *13,900 1 Assistant *10.300 1 
Laolurar *8,200. Bend applica- 
tions before June 15, 1971. » 
Ol, L A. Dunhemin, Deparimenl 
Held. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OB 
HASTINGS 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

r0Rn,E ? 

Archery. Rp»s, s ^ Leo, * rlt *^ B ' 5 * 1 '. ' 

: te 
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M>NDON FOTOWJH OF : 
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, LfSRMtY SERvida 
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CAMBORNE-REDRUTH 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

LENDING LIBRARIAN 

CAMBDRNS 

LENDING LIBRARIAN 

REDRUTH 



Chief Librarian, ■ i 

Public Utoary, . 

Clinton Road, fledruui 
Completed lorms musr rasoh Uw 
above address not later than lllh' , 
June, 1971. • i 

F.J. PEARSON, -.-.i 
i Clerk pt the Council, j 


AppUcBlfonS are Invited tor lhe 
post of Leoturer In .the above 
Depcrtmenl, Csndldslaa shoWd 
h*J* fc special Intereet and quail- 

aalsn^wdleV 61,491 to 63,417 psf. 

App?lM|loni, ,by letter (thlee 1 
c&pioi) together with ourf pulurti , 
vrSTe and -the, nsmee ol Jwo, 
repress; shoiHd 

Beerelsry to the UnlverelWr Old 
ColMe/fiputh Brldito. Edinburgh, 


COil Me i HOUin Dfiogo, cninBurun, 

EHffBYL, fromyrhem Further Par- 
tloulare may be obtained. The' 
dosing dele for appitoallons Is 
ieui. Junn.,1471, Pjease . quote 
'reference 1034. 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS 

DEPUTY 

LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Deputy Librarian. The successful 
applicant will take a full part in main- 
taining the services offered by a busy 
professional library covering all 
aspects of architecture past and pre- 
sent, planning and building construc- 
tion, and will be given every opportunity 
to develop and carry out new ideas. 

He or she will probably be in the SO's, 
professionally qualified preferably with 
a degree; languages and a knowledge 
of information techniques will be 
added assets. 

Salary by arrangement on scale £2,490 
x £120— £2,610 x £150— £2,510. 

Further details and application form 
from The Personnel Officer (SCF6); 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 66 
Portland Place, London WIN 4AD. 


City of Birmingham Polytechnic 

Applications are Invllad for the posts ol: 

j HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
1 OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

This Department le to bo created on 1st 
September, 1971, al Grade IV and' will conduct 
a C.N.A.A. degree course In Llbrarienship. . . 

POLYTECHNIC LIBRARIAN 

The Librarian will have the responsibility 
for creeling and developing a central 
Polytechnic Library from the existing five 
Centre Libraries and will bfe required to aeslst 
Iri .bulldlnff'.piaivilrig. Salary ae Head of 
, Department Grad e l V, ‘ ' 

Further details and appllcetloh forms (lobe 
relumed by 12th June. '1S71) from The 
PolyteahnlttSeorelary, City oJBIrTrflngham |' ; 
Polytechnic The Grange, 4ft Aldridge. Road, ■ i 
/'Perry Barf, p Irfnln gh am* ^42 ,8Tlf- ■ . 
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Abplleallon form .. end.detilH ' 
'troin' 

The Director, 

Cheater, CH2 3NG : ^ : 



- , Merrtege ' on? . efituf ren‘a allowances 
are paid sod tha«e |m noif-cortlrlbu- 
■; lory F.a.8.u.-lrte penaion «cfieroe,- 
FjirJhe? parllculara may De oKaleatf 

' im - ", ■ 

1 AppUoetloiie afioukJ be eubmltled . by 
Slat June. 1971, but application* r*-‘ 
eejved etier (net dale *uy be , cen-’ 
BNerM. 
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